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A Most Startling Testimonial for Rex Sprays 


, STEUBEN Co’, N. Y. Apr. 2, 14 
The Rex Cumpony, 
Rochister, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

I never had enything tu wurk on me like your lime and sulfer and Arsenick Lead did on 
my orchurd tres. I sprade the wurst of them in the dormint spra with | galun of REX mixed 
into cold watter and as fur as I kin see it did not hert enything. if the leves come out I may 
want anuther galun Hav not hed as manny wurms as my nabors, but some, wurms will not 
bother enyone if they use REX Arsenick Lead’ 

Write to me the lowest cash prise fur | galun REX and | ful pound Arsenick Lead if I pay 
when I get it. I may spra agin. 

Yurs trooly, 


r.C” 


This very frank but satisfactory letter may not have been written as you 
would have written it, but the idea of asking for prices on REX goods at this 
time—particularly REX Arsenic of Lead—is very suggestive and wise. Our 


address is 


THE REX COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 712 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Painting Season is Here ! 
BUY 
Wadsworth Double-Thick Paint 


of the maker and save the middleman’s profits 


Write today to the manufacturer’s agent, the man who has sold Wadsworth 
Paint up and down the State of New York for sixteen years, for book- 
let describing the lasting qualities of Wadsworth Double- 
Thick Paint, the paint having a tested reputation 


of sixty-four years’ standing. Address 


EDWARD JOSLIN 


No. 11 South First St. FULTON, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca N. Y.: pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medica! College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special departmental 
announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
W. A. STOCKING, JR., Acting Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teaching 
work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment work; the extension work. 
The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B. S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining 
to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In the Graduate 
School of the nD students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. 
in Agr. and P 

Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; (b) 
ere study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy Industry; 
(c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS 


FARM PRACTICE and FARM CROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
PLANT PATHOLOGY FORESTRY 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY RURAL ART 
PLANT-BREEDING DRAWING 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and HOME ECONOMICS 
NATURE-STUDY METEOROLOGY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL ECONOMY 
POMOLOGY RURAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION TEACHING 








New York State 
Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality; offering the 
advantages of practical farm land 
within two hours of our greatest city, 
with assured value enhancement; 
acknowleged fruit land and entrancing 
natural country. 

Prices range from ten to one hundred 
dollars per acre, with liberal terms. 
Among my patrons are several former 
Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 
New and Absolutely Fireproof. 
Refined. Elegant. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 


Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet ““B"’ with Map. 


Clifford M. Lewis, 


MANAGER 


Do Some Farming Next Winter Under Glass 


D° some intensive farming and get three times , 
the number of crops you do in your extensive 
farming. 

Build one of our greenhouses—one of our thor- 
oughly practical kinds with no fuss and frills— 
simply a straightaway, thoroughly well built, en- 
during glass enclosure for your garden. Then raise 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers or strawberries. You 
will find no difficulty to market them, and the price 
average will net you a nice snug profit each year. 
Get a good man for your foreman, then in the win- | 


ter keep on your regular summer force in the green- 
house. By doing this, you can keep your good men 
all the year around, and go a long way toward solv- 
ing your labor problem. Incidentally you will 
make money. 

If you have a thousand or so dollars to invest as 
starter, write us for any particulars you may wish 
to know about this farm greenhouse plan. We will 
answer it fully. Let us go into all sides of the 
question with you. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES—Cities of 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA 
42nd Street Bldg. Tremont Bldg. 
RocuEsTEer, Granite Bldg. 


Le 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 
LEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


HICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 
ToRONTO, CANADA, 12 Queen St. E. 
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Once Upon a Time 
ie there was really no way out of it for the 


farmer. Plodding home from the field with his team 

at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 
jobs about the house, barn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 
and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wood to 
be sawed, various machines to berun by hand. But that was once 
upon atime. Today he lets the engine do it. 

Every I HC engine is economical, simple, steady and reliable. 
Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running separator, or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 
energy-wasting small farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


IHC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 
outfits. Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on gas, gaso- 
line, kerosene, naphtha, distillate and alcohol. I HC oil tractors range 
in size from 12 to 60-horse power. 

Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
explain its various points. Get catalogues from him, or write the 


vi Y International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 
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‘A COMPLETE FOOD CRAINE SILO 
PREVENTS SCOURING he Craine Patent Triple wau Silc has 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY: thick vertical wooden staves, inside; hori- 


zontal patent wooden covering thoroughly 
area eeeenr eeeeetl nailed, outside; and waterproof feltlike rubber 
RAISE THE CALVES ON A roofing between. This makes a per- 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL fect non-conductor of heat. SCIEN« 


TIFIC in every feacure of its construction, 
AND SELL THE MILK 


IT’S FROST-PROOF 
AIR-TIGHT PERMANENT 
Endorsed by Agricultural Experiment Stations thousands 
a Kone Setasioet to resemble _ milk as 
composition. 


a)» 


le 


No silage spoiled by contact with concrete, 
tile or any mineral. Craine Silage is sweet, 
clean and perfectly preserved—it is “drawn 
from the wood.’’ No troublesome iron 
hoops requiring annual overhauling. The 
first cost is low and is the last. The Craine 
is therefore the cheapest on the market. 
Ask for illustrated booklet. 


W. L. Scott Lumber Co. 
Norwich, N.Y. Milwaukee, Wis. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


. W. BARWEL 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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YOUR FOWLS WILL 
SETTLE 
THE FEED BILL! 


*“‘AND THEN SOME,’’ IF YOU 


K E E D for 3 months’ subscription to 
om . e 

Bp t-pain 10c*Gicanings in Bee Culture” 

Life Saver Little Chick Food ALL epee ; , 

Growing Ration called the “ Bible’? of bee keeping. Facts, stories, 

ister Gosia ia IN ideas worth dollars to you. ee — weet more 
: and better honey. Book on “ Bee Supplies” sent 

Perfection Mash Mixture | 100 Ib. 3 


Free. Offer open for limited time. Send stamps or 
High Grade Pigeon Food SACKS coin at our risk. 


Uniform in Booklet Free Dependable sal be i i i 
~ -' ere —. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box No. 28 Medina, Ohio 


R. D. EATON GRAIN & FEEDCO. 
DEPT. NORWICH, NEW YORK 


HBixie Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


IMPROVE YOUR STRAIN OF POULTRY 


During the latter part of the season we can supply a limited number of eggs for hatching 
and day-old chicks from our High Vitality S.C. White Leghorn stock. Eggs $2.50 per set- 
ting, $10.00 per 100; day-old chicks 22% cents each, $20.00 per 100. Send in your order 
and ask for earliest possible date of shipment. 


Four Good Records by Cornell S. C. White Leghorns 


Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total Eggs 
lst year 2 — b al laid — 
li 257 
ee eae 245 131 136 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 220 660 
A few eggs for hatching and day-old chicks are available from our Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds. 


Market eggs, dressed poultry and feathers are also available at the Salesroom. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture ITHACA, N. Y. 
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FARM WATER SUPPLY 


An abundant supply of running water for house and general 
farm use means convenience, labor saving, comfort and protection 
against fire. A private water system is a practical small investment 


Qwn Your Own Water Works 


The system which you install should meet your requirements. The 
hydraulic ram, the windmill pump, the gasoline or electric-driven power pump 
—each has its peculiar advantages under certain conditions. A properly 
selected outfit results in satisfaction and economy; yet only a comparatively 
small number of farmers have had sufficient experience with pumps to know 
what is best suited to their needs. 

Use our experience and service to get practical suggestions for supplying 
your place with water. Let us recommend equipment and furnish you with 
€stimates. The right pump for you is included in our complete line of : : : 


Hand and Power Pumps for all Purposes 
Address: DEPARTMENT C 


RUMSEY & COMPANY, Limited 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


75 Warren Street 234 Congress Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
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TENNIS RACKETS 


The ‘‘Lee” rackets have stood the 
test. You will know them by the 
slotted throat. There are the usual 
erades so that we feel sure that we 
can show you a racket that will suit. 
The “‘ Goodrich”’ tennis ball will prob- 
ably be the big seller again this year. 
We sell also the ‘‘ Wright and Ditson.”’ 


Kodaks and Premo Cameras 


The two names cover the best in 
Cameras. The Kodaks use the roll 
film and this year the F-8 Vest Pocket 
Kodak with the double lens is already 
selling the best. 


The premo cameras are for either plates 
or film packs depending on the model. 
The Premoette, Jr. Special is one you 
will want to see. 


CO-OP. 
MORRILL HALL 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF THE FARM FAMILY 


By L. H. Bailey 


g HAS been my good fortune to have 

been entertained in many homes. 
These homes have represented a wide 
variety of persons and of countries. 
Every home has been interesting to the 
inhabitants and, therefore, it has been 
interesting to the guest. 

The type of conversation in the 
home circle is always significant. It 
expresses the nearest and most per- 
sonal interest. It reveals the organiz- 
ing sentiment of the home. I am 
impressed that in most homes outside 
the rural places the conversation does 
not turn very much on the occupation 
or the profession in which the head of 
the house is engaged. There is a 
curious notion in men’s heads, any- 
way, that one should not talk “shop,” 
whereas this subject is likely to be 
most interesting both to the guest and 
to the host, because it is immediate, 
vital, and personal. I always like to 
hear a man or woman talk about the 
thing that is just then being done; the 
person speaks with authority and 
knowledge, and,therefore,interestingly. 
When I go to a farm home, I want to 
hear conversation about the farming; 
and seldom am I disappointed. 

The important thing about this farm 
home conversation, beyond its im- 
mediate interest to the persons con- 
cerned, is the fact that all members of 
the family speak of common knowledge 
and they are all partakers in the farm- 
ing enterprise. They all work at it. 
They all codperate in it, to the extent 


of their strength and their abilities. 
The guest soon comes to know that 
the farming is a family undertaking. 

I do not find this to be the case to 
any extent in other families. I seldom 
hear much conversation of the business 
or the occupation on the part of the 
wife and older children, if the father 
is a merchant or a mechanic or if he is a 
professionalman. They are not neces- 


sarily a part of the business; they are 


only supported by it. I have been a 
guest when to the end of my visit I 
have not certainly known the business 
or profession of the host. 

This commonality of discussion in 
the farm home appeals to me as having 
much significance. If all the members 
coéperate on one economic basis, we 
have not only a school in democracy 
but a means of the most effective 
intellectual development. It is also 
difficult to disrupt a family that is 
founded not only in affection, but also 
in a relationship of common economic 
and intellectual interest. As rapidly 
as we add new knowledge to the farm 
enterprise, and stimulate new incen- 
tive in it, we shall find the new interest 
reflected in the home circle. Every 
new resource added to the farm is a 
contribution to the home life. This 
may not be apparent in all homes, nor 
all at once, but it lies in the necessity of 
the situation and in the main it is now 
areality. With the greater division of 
knowledge among the different mem- 
bers of the household, consequent on 
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the increasing complexity of farming, 
this codperative conference will in- 
crease. If the farming is well con- 
ducted, the home will feel the effect of 
it directly, and even quite indepen- 
dently of the financial influence. 

I think that the common economic 
situation of the members of the farm 
family has much to do with the rela- 
tively little concern that these mem- 
bers—both men and women—take in 
some of the violent propaganda of the 
day; but into this subject I am not 









HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





Countryman 


now to enter. I am for the moment 
expressing the conviction, that in the 
nature of its constitution the farm 
home is a powerful means of education 
and an indispensible organ of public 
welfare; and I would impress on young 
farm folk the vast importance of main- 
taining the farm as a family enterprise 
and of using this enterprise more 
effectively than it has yet been used 
for the development of the highest 
responsiveness in every member of the 
household. 


Martha Van Rensselaer 


OME Economics at the New York 
State College of Agriculture is 

due to the vision of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, former director of this college. 
Beginning in the year 1900 he took the 
first step toward the establishment of 
homemaking subjects in the college. 
Various later events have been history 
making which only the director knew 
at the time were prophetic. These 
events were the Reading Course 
for farmers wives with the publi- 
cation of bulletins; the first win- 
ter course in 1905; a survey course 
on homemaking with two hours uni- 
versity credit in 1907; the four year 
department course organized in 1909; 
the first summer school classes in 1910; 
the homemakers’ conference held in 
connection with Farmers’ Week in 
1911; a bill introduced into the Legis- 
lature in 1911 for a Home Economics 
Building; the foundation of the build- 
ing started in February, 1912, and the 
building occupied Farmers’ Week in 
February, 1913. Since that time the 
course of study has become fuller, and 
the general organization rounded. 
There is interest in looking backward 
on the development of a department 
and more in looking into the future of a 
course of study which is so closely con- 





Professor of Home Economics, Cornell University 





nected with living. An institution 
may be dignified by a historical setting 
and it may also find dignity in high 
ideals of expansion. 

Director Bailey stated the province 
of such a course of study for college 
women in the following remarks before 
the women in the college. 

“If the customary subjects in the 
College of Agriculture are organized 
and designed to train a man for 
efficiency in country life and to develop 
his outlook, so also is the Department 
of Home Economics in this College to 
train a woman for efficiency and to 
develop her outlook to life. A depart- 
ment of home economics, therefore, is 
not a concession to public opinion, or 
even alone to the special needs of 
woman’s education. It is a necessity 
as a means of developing society. 

Home economics is not one depart- 
ment, in the sense in which dairying 
or entomology or soils is a department. 
It is not a single specialty. It stands 
for the whole development of woman’s 
work and place. Many technical or 
educational departments will grow out 
of it as time goes on. 

Of course, I would not limit the 
entrance of women into any courses in 
the College of Agriculture; on the 
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contrary, I want all courses open to 
them freely and on equal terms with 
men; but the subjects that are ar- 
ranged under the general head of home 
economics are their special field and 
sphere. On the other hand, I do not 


want to limit the attendance of men 
in courses of home economics; in fact, 
I think it will be found that an increas- 
ing number of men desire to take these 
subjects as the work develops, and this 
will be best for society in general. 
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these subjects are as well developed as 
the technical agricultural subjects. 
There is no longer any necessity of ex- 
plaining why home-making subjects are 
necessary in this institution. The 
number of young women is increasing. 
The work is recognized as of equal 
value and standing with other work. 
It will grow and will take care of itself. 
I hope for the time when there will be 
as many women in the College of 
Agriculture as there are men.” 


FOOD LABORATORY 
Home Economics Bu 


CORNELL UN! 


A FOOD LABORATORY IN THE HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


Furthermore, I do not conceive it to 
be essential that all the teachers in 
home economics subjects shall be 
women; nor, on the other hand, do I 
think it is essential that all teachers in 
the other series of departments shall be 
men. The person who is best qualified 
to teach the subject should be the one 
who teaches it. 

My attitude, therefore, is that home- 
making subjects are just as essential a 
part of a college of agriculture as any 
other subject whatever, and that we 
cannot expect to make much progress 
in the redirecting of country life until 


Extension in Home Economics.—Ex- 
tension enterprises embrace a reading 
course, study clubs, lectures before 
rural organizations, a homemakers’ 
conference at Cornell, the winter 
course of three months at the college, 
an occasional exhibit in a farm car or 
at a fair, extension- schools, canning 
clubs and correspondence. 

The Reading Course comprises a 
membership of 32,000 mostly farm 
women, with a lesson on a home 
economics subject every month. 

The course in Home Economics in a 
state college is developed as much for 
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extension to rural homes as for the 
students in college. The same subjects 
are interpreted for bulletins, lectures 
before granges, institutes, extension 
schools, or for class room teaching. In 
the latter, however, fundamental train- 
ing in science and art and economics 
are required, making professional 
training for the student at college. 

Reading Clubs.—In various sections 
of the state it appeared that farm 
women who were taking the Reading- 
Course wanted to talk with their 
neighbors on the subjects presented in 
the Reading-Course lessons. In some 
communities social opportunities were 
few, in others where groups of people 
had gathered there was need of a sub- 
ject of common interest for discussion 
that would seem worth consideration. 
Some very wise women, therefore, 
asked that clubs be organized to hold 
meetings at regular intervals. There 
were the usual difficulties in organiza- 
tion, but wherever clubs have started 
the women have been enthusiastic. 
Literary and domestic subjects are 
considered, a social hour is a part of the 
program, often with refreshments. 
Sometimes men and women have met 
together, at other times the women 
alone have taken up the discussion of 
the bulletins which form the basis of 
the programs. 

The Winter Course in Home Econom- 
ics.-—After the Reading Courses and 
reading clubs were successfully under- 
way, it seemed desirable further to 
develop the work which the college 
could do for the women of the state. 
Winter courses had been organized in 
General Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Dairying, and Poultry. Farm men 
came to the College of Agriculture to 
gain the latest methods in farming. 
Some farm women came to attend these 
lectures, but it appeared that women 
were wanting to learn the latest 
methods in housekeeping to become 
acquainted with scientific facts as they 
related to household tasks. It was 
arranged that a course in Home 
Economics should be the next in the 
series of winter courses. The college 
was not then ready to employ regular 
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instructors. Director Bailey an- 
nounced that there was money avail- 
able for such a course at Cornell in the 
winter of 1906. Probably the most 
unusual lecture course ever presented 
in Home Economics was held that year 
in Morrill Hall. Invitations were 
sent to lecturers in other institutions 
with the result that some of the most 
able women then in the field were on 
the lecture program of the first Home 
Economics course. Since that time a 
winter course in Home Economics has 
been a yearly occurrence. 

The winter courses given in the Col- 
lege are business and occupational 
courses rather than academic. There 
are no entrance examinations, but the 
student is prepared to receive the 
instruction and should have a good 
common-school education as a basis 
for the work. The courses are open to 
men and women of eighteen years of 
age. There is no limit of age above 
eighteen and the course has been 
attended both by young women and by 
some older women. Many of the 
latter, mature in experience, have 
brought much inspiration and help to 
the Department. 

The required subjects in the Winter- 
Course in Home Economics are: foods 
and human nutrition, household sani- 
tation, household management and 
household art. 

Rural Schools —The Department of 
Home Economics is able to give 
assistance to rural schools in the 
vicinity of the University, through its 
extension class which is made up of 
young women, mostly seniors, who are 
prepared to teach. The school con- 
stitutes a laboratory for the class. A 
lesson in cocoa-making, egg-cooking, 
the making of white sauce, bread- 
making, or table setting and serving, is 
given at each visit to a rural school. 
Members of the class, codperating with 
the rural school teacher, drive to the 
school, carrying with them an oil or 
alcohol stove, necessary utensils, and 
supplies for a simple lesson. One stu- 
dent demonstrates the making and 
baking of bread, another develops the 
geography lesson from the growing and 
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marketing of wheat, another develops 
the arithmetic lesson from the recipe 
for making the bread. The nutritive 
value of the food is explained, to an 
extent possible for the pupils to under- 
stand. This work has led to prize 
bread-making contests in rural schools. 
and an interesting feature is that boys 
have taken prizes for bread-making as 
frequently as the girls have taken them. 

The Building.—A billauthorizing an 
appropriation of $154,000 for the con- 


CAFETERIA 


e Economics Building 
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common throughout the United States 
and abroad. The cost of serving is 
reduced to a minimum in order to allow 
the cost of food to be the chief factor. 
The Home Economics Cafeteria was 
opened in April, 1913, although it had 
been used while still unequipped during 
Farmers’ Week in February. First 
only the noon meal and later three 
meals during the week and two on 
Sunday were furnished. The cafeteria 
has afforded opportunity to a limited 


THE CAFETERIA IN THE HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


struction of a Home Economics build- 
ing passed the Legislature of 1909-10. 
Later $40,000 was added for equipment. 
The brick building now occupying the 
site of the old red barn is a monument 
to the interests of legislators and friends 
of education in training the women of 
the state in right living and care for the 
human. 

The Cafeteria.—As a practice labora- 
tory a cafeteria has been instituted in 
the Home Economics building equipped 
to care for feeding large numbers. The 
name Cafeteria was used by Cali- 
fornians to distinguish this type of self 
serving which has come to be very 


number of students to help pay college 
expenses and has given to Home 
Economics students registered for in- 
stitutional management a practice field 


without which a course in Home 
Economics would be largely theoreti- 
cal. College social functions have 
been cared for in the cafeteria,making 
the building a social factor in the life 
of the college. 

Proceeds from the cafeteria have 
thus far been used to promote the 
business. The management aims to 
charge only enough for food to main- 
tain the enterprise. It is a part of the 

(Continued on advertising page 12) 





















































































































































































































THE HITSORY OF HOUSEKEEPING 


By Blanche Evans Hazard 


ROBABLY no housekeeper since 

the world began has ever dreamed 
of the twentieth century interest in her 
work, her daily rounds and puzzling 
problems. Far less has she conceived 
the idea of a history of housekeeping 
ever being written or read. Yet 
housekeeping has a history, as old as 
civilization itself, older in fact, for it 
goes as far back into the world’s 
beginnings as the woman and her 
family do. Before there was a single 
domesticated cat, the housewife had 
her problem not only of storing grains 
but of keeping the rats and mice out of 
it, and therefore she proceeded to 
tame a wild cat. Her neighbors fol- 
lowed her example; so have house- 
keepers ever since. Whether the fact 
that the cat by relieving her as nursery 
maid, urged her decision, I cannot tell, 
but I will just refer you on this point 
to Kipling’s tale of “The Cat That 
Walked by Himself.” 

This subject of the history of house- 
keeping would provide material for an 
intensely interesting Home Economics 
Seminar and would keep students 
effectively busy for a whole college 
year. One could study the house- 
keeping of primitive women of all 
centuries and countries, from the 
Aztec Indians whom Montezuma ruled 
and Cortez conquered in Mexico, back 
to the prehistoric woman of the Swiss 
Lake Dwellings and forward to the 
Papuan Islanders and Ungava Eskimos 
of today. The story of the Arctic 
woman’s search for food, and for dishes 
in which to cook it, and for proper 
implements for scraping skins and 
then fashioning them into garments, is 
just as interesting as that of the woman 
of the tropics who longs for ornaments 
of gold for her arms and ankles and 
searches eagerly for new cooling drinks. 
Such facts put women of today into 
sympathy with a housewife of the far 
off yesterday or the far-away uncivil- 
ized lands of the present time. 
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Another student could well follow 
the prosperous agricultural life of the 
people of the Nile Valley till she found 
the housekeeper in the Egyptian family 
of the early Pharaohs planning a dinner 
with fish and fowl, fruit and flowers, 
and presiding over the table with 
gracious courtesy. We can follow 
such a dinner in imagination today or 
in actual imitation, for a hundred of 
its details have already been recorded 
by historians. Not only a writer like 
George Ebers can use such facts in a 
novel like the ‘“‘Egyptian Princess’ 
to produce a realistic tale, but house- 
keepers of today can reproduce them 
as an interesting entertainment. Our 
students tried it once with guests who 
were surprised and delighted to find 
heliotrope and violets given to them as 
a welcome; chrysanthemums and tea- 
roses on the table; lamb roasted with a 
stuffing of bread crumbs, raisins, pis- 
tachio nuts and parsley, served with 
rice and onions. Each student, more- 
over, could have given the guests a 
definite page reference in Wilkinson’s 
“Ancient Egyptians’”’ for everyone of 
these details. The same was true for 
the salad of water cress and orange, of 
sherbet flavored with violets, and the 
black coffee which we served with 
cardamon seeds. Our quondam Egyp- 
tian maids had to be trained to salute 
and graciously receive the guests before 
they were led to the hostess’ presence, 
and to glide noiselessly in and out of 
the dining room. 

The Greek and Roman housekeepers 
learned centuries ago from the people 
of the Nile some of these arts of enter- 
taining. These matrons in Greece and 
Rome had the care of houses and 
servants besides their-families. In a 
recent bulletin of the Cornell Reading 
Course you have been given the history 
of the knives and spoons used by the 
Ancient Romans. I wonder if you 
realize that the Roman housekeeper 
had a long list of the very same kind of 
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vegetables that we eat today with our 
knives and spoons. This matron could 
choose for any dinner between arti- 
chokes and asparagus, garlic, lentils, 
beans, beets, cabbages, carrots, chicory 
and cucumbers; between melons, peas, 
pumpkins, radishes, onions, and tur- 
nips. She had Cato’s word for it that 
cabbage was the finest vegetable 
known, just as she had the time- 
honored opinion of the Roman fathers 
that pork was the most acceptable 
meat. Instead then of honoring her 
most distinguished guests with roast 
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turkey and cranberry sauce she served 
roast pork and cabbage. 

Even back in the early Homeric 
age of Greece we can see housekeepers 
about their work, for the ‘‘Odyssey of 
Homer” gives us picture after picture. 
Two of them I quote in full in order to 
make you see the Greek matron in her 
home. This one shows Helen in the 
court of her palace at work on wools: 

“While Menelaus thus doubted in 
his mind and heart, forth from her 
fragrant high-roofed chamber Helen 
came, like golden-shafted Artemis. 
For her, Adraste placed a carven 
chair; Alcippe brought a covering of 
soft wool, and Phylo a silver basket 
which Aleandra gave the wife of 
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Polybus, who lived at Theves in Egypt, 
where abundant wealth isin the houses. 
He gave to Menelaus two silver bath- 
tubs, a pair of kettles, and ten talents 
of gold. And then, besides, his wife 
gave Helen beautiful gifts; she gave a 
golden distaff and a basket upon rol- 
lers, fashioned of silver and its rim 
finished with gold. This her atten- 
dant Phylo now brought and set 
beside her, filled with fine spun yarn; 
across it lay the distaff, charged with 
dark wool. Seated upon her chair, 
upon whose lower part there was a rest 
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for feet, she straightway questioned 
her husband closely.’”* 

The second quotation gives a picture 
of a Greek bedroom: 

“So then, desiring rest, they each 
departed homeward. But Telemachus 
himself, where on the beautiful court 
his chamber was built high upon com- 
manding ground, went to his bed with 
many doubts in mind. And walking 
by his side, with blazing torch, went 
faithful Eurycleia, daughter of Ops, 
Peisenor’s son, whom once Laértes 
purchased with his substance when she 
was but a girl, and paid the price of 


The Odyssey of Homer” 


(Palmer’s 
Translation) Bk. IV, lines 119-135. 
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twenty oxen. Now she it was who 
bore the blazing torch beside Tele- 
machus; for she of all the hand maids 
loved him most and was his nurse when 
little. He opened the doors of the 
strong chamber, sat down upon the 
bed, pulled his soft tunic off, and laid 
it in the wise old woman’s hands. 
Folding and smoothing out the tunic, 
she hung it on a peg beside the well- 
bored bedstead, then left the chamber, 
and by its silver ring pulled to the door, 
drawing the bolt home by its strap. 
So there Telemachus, all the night 
long, wrapped in a fleece of wool, 
pondered in mind the course Athene 
counseled.’” 

This glimpse into the daily life of the 
Greeks makes us realize what the 
women did for the comfort of their 
family. A student who might take 
the history of the family laundry work 
would find her story fascinating in the 
highways and byways into which it 
led her. She would find herself read- 
ing the tale of Nausicaa washing at the 
shore, where Odesseyus was at last 
released from the hand and harm of the 
ill-wishing Poseidon. Even Homer 
stopped to describe how the family 
washing was done: 

“To this man’s dwelling came the 
goddess, clear-eyed Athene, planning a 
safe return for brave Odysseus. She 
hastened to a chamber, richly wrought, 
in which a maid was sleeping, of form 
and beauty like the immortals, Nau- 
sicaa, daughter of generous Alcinois. 
Near by two damsels, dowered with 
beauty by the Graces, slept by the 
threshold, one on either hand. The 
shining doors were shut; but Athene, 
like a breath of air, moved to the 
maid’s couch, stood by her head, and 
thus addressed her, taking the likeness 
of the daughter of Dymas, the famous 
seaman, a maiden just Nausicaa’s age, 
dear to her heart. Taking her guise, 
thus spoke clear-eyed Athene: 

“Nausicaa, how did your mother 
bear a child so heedless? Your gay 
clothes lie uncared for, though the 
wedding time is near, when you must 


2"The Odyssey” (Palmer’s Translation), 
Bk. I, lines 424-444. 
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wear fine clothes yourself and furnish 
them to those that may attend you. 
From things like these a good repute 
arises, and father and honored mother 
are made glad. Then let us go a-wash- 
ing at the dawn of day, and I will go to 
help, that you may soon be ready; for 
really not much longer will you be a 
maid. Already you have for suitors 
the chief ones of the land throughout 
Phzacia, where you, too, were born. 
Come, then, beg your good father early 
in the morning to harness the mules 
and cart, so as to carry the men’s 
clothes, gowns, and bright-hued rugs. 
Yes, and for you yourself it is more 
decent so than setting forth on foot; 
the pools are far from the town.” 


SALESROOM OF A ROMAN BAKERY 


From Johnston's ‘‘The Private Life of the Romans” 
Courtesy of Scott, Foresman and Co. 


Soon bright-throned morning came, 


and waked fair-robed Nausicaé. She 
marveled at the dream, and hastened 
through the house to tell it to her 
parents, her dear father and her 
mother. She found them still indoors; 
her mother sat by the hearth among the 
waiting women, spinning sea-purple 
yarn; she met her father at the door, 
just going forth to join the famous 
princess at the council, to which the 
high Phzacians summoned him. So 
standing close beside him, she said, to 
her father: 

“Papa dear, could you not have the 
wagon harnessed for me, the high one, 
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with good wheels, to take my nice 
clothes to the river to be washed, which 
are now lying dirty? Surely for you 
yourself it is but proper, when you are 
with the first men holding councils, 
that you should wear clean clothing. 
Five good sons too are here at home, 
two married, and three merry young 
nen still, and they are always wanting 
to go to the dance wearing fresh 
clothes. And this is all a trouble on 


my mind.” 
Such were her words, forshe was shy 
of naming the glad marriage to her 


father; but he understood it all, and 
answered thus: 

“T donot grudge them ules, my child, 
nor anything beside. Go! Quickly 
shall the servants harness the wagon 
for you, the high one, with good wheels, 
fitted with rack above.” 

Saying this, he called to the servants, 
who gave heed. Out in the court they 
made the easy mule-cart ready; they 
brought the mules, and yoked them to 
the wagon. The maid took from her 
room her pretty clothing, and stowed 
it in the polished wagon; her mother 
put in a chest, food the maid liked, of 
every kind, put dainties in, and poured 
some wine into a goat-skin bottle—the 
maid, meanwhile, had got into the 
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wagon, and gave her in a golden flask 
some liquid oil, that she might bathe 
and anoint herself, she and the waiting- 
women. Nausicaa took the whip and 
the bright reins, and cracked the whip 
to start. There was a clatter of the 
mules, and steadily they pulled, draw- 
ing the clothing and the maid, yet not 
alone; beside her went the waiting- 
women too. 

When now they came to the fair 
river’s current, where the pools were 
always full, for in abundance clear 
water bubbles from’ beneath to cleanse 
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the foulest stains, they turned the 
mules loose from the wagon, and let 
them stray along the eddying stream, 
to crop the honeyed pasturage. Then 
from the wagon they took the clothing 
in their arms, carried it into the dark 
water, and stamped it in the pits with 
rivalry in speed. And after they had 
washed and cleansed it of all stains, 
they spread it carefully along the shore, 
just where the waves washed up the 
pebbles on the beach. Then bathing 
and anointing with the oil, they 
presently took dinner on the river bank 
and waited for the clothes to dry in the 
sunshine. And when they were re- 
freshed with food, the maids and she, 
they then began to play at ball, throw- 
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ing their wimples off. White-armed 
Nausicaa led their sport; and as the 
huntress Artemis goes down a moun- 
tain, down long Taygetus or Eryman- 
thus, exulting in the boars and the 
swift deer, while round her sport the 
woodland nymphs, daughters of aegis- 
bearing Zeus, and glad is Leto’s heart, 
for all the rest her child o’ertops by 
head and brow, and easily marked is 
she, though all are fair; so did this 
virgin pure excel her women.’ This 
same method of doing washing lived 
through the middle ages and today you 
can find Russian peasants in Siberia, 
modern Greeks in Corinth and Italians 
in Milan, as well as the Filipinos in the 
Philippines washing in the streams or 
by the shore, while the laundry of 
millions of other people in the world is 
being done in huge machine equipped 
laundries. 

Intensive study of a special part of 
housekeeping might easily lead other 
students to similar research. One 


could profitably take the history of 
baking—i. e., among primitive women 
who baked by means of hot stones put 


in baskets; then of the ancient, 
medizval, and modern peoples in turn, 
down to the twentieth century bakers 
working in large factories. There 
thousands of cakes and pies, cookies 
and biscuits are made daily to save the 
time of the busy housekeeper or to 
provide for the needs of families whose 
women have never been trained to be 
real housekeepers. A study of the 
history of dairying, another of plumb- 
ing and of lighting and heating, still 
another of such an aid to housekeeping 
as cooling devices, whether it be the 
water coolers of the Far East, the 
stone-floored cellar of the colonial 
house or the Eddy refrigerators of 
today, would all bring appreciation not 
only of the advance civilization has 
made, but also of the ingenuity of early 
women in solving the problems of 
housekeeping that are made relatively 
simple for us today. 

There is no one secondary source of 
realistic information in this history of 


“The Odyssey” (Palmer’s Translation), 
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housekeeping equal to that provided 
by historical novels. The ‘Egyptian 
Princess’’ already mentioned, is mated 
by the ‘Coward of Thermopyle’’ for 
customsin Greek life and ‘‘The Friend of 
Cesar” for facts of the Roman daily 
life. ‘The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest”’ 
gives a wonderful picture of the con- 
trast between the meagre housekeeping 
facilities of the castles of the nobles, 
and the substantial houses of the 
burghers growing rich through the 
industry and trade in their medieval 
and early modern towns. There was 
to be found in the castle only cold stone 
floors and stately furniture; fur cover- 
ings and heavy tapestries to be sure, 
but nothing dainty or suited to com- 
fort. In the house of the prosperous 
merchant were carved chests of finely 
woven damask and the tables were set 
and adorned by shining pewter and 
silver and brass. By means of other 
novels it is possible to study the house- 
keeping of a medizval and then of a 
modern French nunnery—and to find 
out the duties of the abbess as house- 
keeper. 

For the Elizabethan Agein England, 
when houses, even of nobles, were still 
dirty and uncomfortable; where the 
gorgeous velvet and satin clothes swept 
over rush-strewn filthy floors, we have 
plenty of details in such books as 
“Kenilworth” and ‘‘Master Skylark’, 
in “‘Alise of the Blessed Voice” and Rich- 
ard Hewlett’s fascinating books. For 
pitiful, crowded housekeeping accom- 
modations and difficultiesin keeping the 
larder filled in the epoch of the mill 
development in such towns as Man- 
chester and Leeds in England, we have 
only toturn to books like Mrs. Gaskells’ 
“‘Northand South,” and her“ Mary Bar- 
ton”’ to find very real pictures. Here is 
one from the latter. It is the story of 
getting tea for three guests whom the 
Bartons had met on a spring day out- 
ing and urged to accompany them 
home. 

“Mrs. Barton produced the key of 
the door from her pocket; and on 
enteringthe house-place it seemed as 
if they were in total darkness, except 
one bright spot, which might be a cat’s 
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eye, or might be, what it was, a red-hot 
fire, smouldering under a large piece of 
coal, which John Barton immediately 
applied himself to break up, and the 
effect instantly produced was warm 
and glowing light in every corner of the 
room. To add to this (although the 
coarse yellow glare seemed lost in the 
ruddy glow from the fire) Mrs. Barton 
lighted a dip by sticking it in the fire, 
and having placed it satisfactorily in a 
tin candle-stick, began to look further 
about her, on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent. The room was tolerably large, 
and possessed many conveniences. On 
the right of the door, as you entered, 
was a longish window, with a broad 


ledge. On each side of this, hung blue- 
and-white check curtains, which were 
now drawn, to shut in the friends met 
to enjoy themselves. Two geraniums, 
unpruned and leafy, which stood on 
the sill, formed a further defense from 
out-door pryers. In the corner be- 
tween the window and the fire-side was 
a cupboard, apparently full of plates 
and dishes, cups and saucers, and some 
more nondescript articles, for which 
one would have fancied their possessors 
could find no use—such as triangular 
pieces of glass to save carving knives 
and forks from dirtying table-cloths. 
However, it was evident that Mrs. 
Barton was proud of her crockery and 
glass, for she left her cupboard door 
open, with a glance round of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. On the opposite 
side to the door and window was the 
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staircase, and two doors; one of which 
(the nearest to the fire), led into a sort 
of little back kitchen, where dirty 
work, such as washing up dishes, might 
be done, and whose shelves served as 
larder, and pantry, and store-room, and 
all. The other door, which was con- 
siderably lower, opened into the coal- 
hole—the slanting closet under the 
stairs; from which, to the fire-place, 
there was a gay-coloured piece of oil- 
cloth laid. The place seemed almost 
crammed with furniture (sure sign of 
good times among the mills). Beneath 
the window was a dresser with three 
deep drawers. A round table on one 
branching leg ready for use, stood in 
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the corresponding corner to the cup- 
board; and, if you can picture all this 
with a washy, but clean stenciled pat- 
tern on the walls, you can form some 
idea of John Barton’s home.” 

“The tray was soon hoisted down, 
and before the merry clatter of cups and 
saucers began, the women disburdened 
themselves of their out-of-door things, 
and sent Mary upstairs with them. 
Then came a long whispering, and 
chinking of money; to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson were too polite to attend; 
knowing, as they did full well, that it 
all related to the preparations for 
hospitality; hospitality that, in their 
turn, they should have such pleasure in 
offering. So they tried to be busily 
occupied with the children and not to 
hear Mrs. Barton’s directions to 
Mary.” 
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“Run, Mary, dear, just round the 
corner, and get some fresh eggs at 
Tipping’s (you may get one a-piece, 
that will be five pence), and see if he 
has any nice ham cut, that he would 
let us have a pound of.” 

“Say two pounds, missis, and don’t 
be stingy,” chimed in the husband. 

“Well, a pound and a half, Mary. 
And get it Cumberland ham, for Wil- 
son comes from’ there-away, and it will 
have a sort of relish of home with it 
he’ll like, and Mary”’ (seeing the lassie 
fain to be off), ‘‘you must get a penny- 
worth of milk and a loaf of bread— 
mind you get it fresh and new—and, 
and—that’s all, Mary. 
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“No, it’s not all,’’ said her husband. 
“Thou must get six pennyworth of rum, 
to warm the tea; thou’ll get it at the 
‘Grapes.’ - And thou just go to Alice 
Wilson; he says she lives just right 
round the corner, under 14 Barber 
Street”’ (this was addressed to his 
wife), “‘and tell her to come and take 
her tea with us; she’ll like to see her 
brother, I’ll be bound, let alone Jane 
and the twins!’ 

“If she comes she must bring a tea- 
cup and saucer, for we have but half a- 
dozen, and here’s six of us,’’ said Mrs. 
Barton. 

Pooh! pooh! Jem and Mary can 
drink out of one, surely.” 

But Mary secretly determined to 
take care that Alice brought her tea- 
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cup and saucer, if the alternative was 
to beher sharing anything with “Jem.” 

Such word pictures as these make us 
feel we have visited in those homes 
just as the paintings of Dutch masters, 
masters like Teniers, Terborch and 
de Hooch of the 16th century intro- 
duce us to the interiors of Dutch and 
Flemish houses. They give us an 
inexhaustible source of information 
about the daily work and surroundings 
of the housekeepers in the Netherlands 
who were the ancestors of so many 
New York families of today. For 
conditions of the Colonial housekeep- 
ers all along the English Atlantic sea- 
board we have Alice Morse Earle’s 


books to give us both facts and en- 
thusiasm. 

For pioneer life in the west, we can 
find many a story, beginning with 
housekeeping in the Canestoga wagons 
on the way out to thefertile lowalands 
or to the far-away gold fields. Stories 
of explorers like Peary and Wallace 
give so many glimpses into the homes 
of Labrador Indian and Eskimo, that 
we know the duties and devices of the 
housekeepers there. There the women 
are still primitive—but their rough 
tools are made of materials supplied or 
suggested by the civilized whites with 
whom the Eskimos come in contact. 
Their larder is yearly coming to be 
much more like that to which the white 

(Continued on advertising page 32) 
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[NQUIRIES such as the following are 

received at times: ‘Why should 
physics and chemistry be a part of a 
course in home economics? What is 
the need of drawing, of political science, 
of biology?” 

It is said that the average woman 
does not like physics or chemistry and 
is likely not to succeed in those sub- 
jects. When a woman finds that the 
principles of science apply to her 
everyday tasks, and begins to compre- 
hend their relationship, her interest 
awakens not only in the science, but 
in the task itself. She becomes in- 
terested in physics because she is 
interested in the laws of light, heat, 
and electricity as they apply to the 
construction and equipment of her 
house. Mechanical devices for domes- 
tic work require a training in mechani- 
cal principles underlying the working 
of pump, vacuum cleaner, fireless 
cooker, kitchen range and furnace, 


power washers, and separators. Chem- 
istry soon makes a strong appeal, for 
it renders cleaning processes, cooking, 
nutrition, and many other processes 
readily comprehensible. Biology gives 
knowledge of and respect for life and 


the laws of life. Drawing is a part of 
the course of study, because art is as 
well expressed in dress, house con- 
struction, and house furnishing as in 
the making of pictures. Application 
of the principles of art as they apply to 
the home and to simple and effective 
clothing is to be found in a department 
of home economics. Political science 
meets the needs of the man engaged in 
business. Finance, corporations, tariff, 
railroads, municipal control, all look to 
economics for foundation principles; 
their need is recognized because of their 
wide financial interests. A large per- 
centage of the family income is spent 
for food, shelter, and clothing. It is 
apparent, therefore, that a knowledge 
of economic principles is needed for the 
expenditure of that amount as well as 
for the earning of it. 


Vocations open to students in home 


. economics.—Until very recently it was 


regarded as heresy to advocate the idea 
that culture and skill could find an 
harmonious union in our educational 
system. The well-educated woman of 
a hundred years ago was the woman 
skilled in the performance of household 
tasks. Skill was the standard by 
which her education was measured— 
skill not necessarily related to culture. 
Industrial conditions were such that 
her ability to do well the practical task 
made her work of economic importance 
and she earned her living in the home 
in a manner that had the sanction of 
the times. 

In the course of events the keynote 
in education changed. Skill ceased to 
be the all-important consideration and 
so-called culture became the dominant 
factor. The value of skill was depre- 
ciated, and culture, detached and un- 
related to anything practical, governed 
all teaching. Higher education no 
longer concerned itself with instructing 
women in practical things when cul- 
tural training had become so compell- 
ing. Industrial conditions had changed 
so that skill in household affairs did 
not equip the well-educated woman to 
earn a living in a manner that had the 
sanction of society. The home no 
longer offered professional opportuni- 
ties and women had ceased to be con- 
sidered of great economic importance. . 
Yet to earn a living was still the human 
problem. As a result, the well-edu- 
cated woman of yesterday, justifying 
her economic existence by her skill in 
performing household tasks, was sup- 
planted by the modern woman versed 
in cultural subjects only. She earned 
her living by teaching, the only pro- 
fession for which the college or school 
especially fitted her. 

But the hour has struck when cul- 
ture and skill are no longer regarded 
as incompatible, detached ideals in 
education, one the antithesis of the 
other. We have awakened to a realiza- 
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tion that when science and art are 
applied they lose nothing in cultural 
value and gain much in human interest. 
Important tasks that have been stig- 
matized as menial have thus been 
lifted to a high cultural plane. New 
vocations and professions are being 
developed through this type of educa- 
tion, and woman is beginning to find 
her field of professional opportunity 
greatly enlarged. Fate has here played 
one of her ironic tricks, and the woman 
of to-day in search of a profession may 
find herself engaged in the old house- 
hold tasks which have merely been 
given a different name and a new 
setting. Once these tasks were dull; 
but now, through the glory that 
applied science and art sheds about 
them, they have been reclaimed from 
a menial position. 

The purpose of home economics is to 
develop and redirect woman’s work, to 
train her for what may now be regarded 
as the profession of home-making, and 
at the same time to give full considera- 
tion to her probable need of earning a 
living. That purpose is accomplished 


through a broad general training in all 
home economics subjects, with speciali- 


zation in one. Although many of its 
possibilities are still in the speculative 
stage, the present development of home 
economics is such as to afford a variety 
of professional opportunities: 

1. Teaching.—The teaching of home 
economics subjects is, and probably 
will always be, the profession chosen 
by the larger number of graduates in 
home economics. A broad field of 
specialization is open to them, and 
since more. difficult and systematic 
training is required of specialists their 
financial rewards are usually greater. 
At present the demand for teachers of 
home economics is greater than the 
supply. 

2. Institutional management.—The 
woman who has executive ability may 
enter the newly opened field of institu- 
tional management. The capable, 
well-trained woman may find a large 
opportunity for success as a dietitian 
in a hospital, sanitarium, or public 
institution, or as purveyor, steward, 
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manager, or matron of a dormitory, 
hospital, or hotel. 

More and more the public is feeling 
the need of applying scientific methods 
in places where numbers are being 
housed and fed. Perhaps this is, next 
after teaching, the best opening for 
graduates in home economics. It isa 
field that should not be entered with- 
out thorough consideration, for already 
the inrush of the over-confident and 
inefficient has been detrimental. Only 
a woman of force and executive ability, 
one who is clear-sighted and self-con- 
trolled and who has some understand- 
ing of human nature, should attempt 
specialization in this line of work. 
For such a woman the promise of a 
successful future is greater than that 
afforded by teaching. 

3. Business enterprise. — Business 
enterprise in which home economics is 
practically applied has already been 
sufficiently developed to show that it 
has varied, original, and undoubtedly 
promising possibilities. |Tea-rooms, 
lunch-rooms, cafeterias, small hotels, 
and inns have been opened and success- 
fully managed by women. The woman 
untrained in home economics has some- 
times been successful, but training, in 
this as in every other business, is a 
more direct road to success. 

The baking industry offers two-fold 
opportunities: first, as a possible com- 
mercial enterprise; second, asa labora- 
tory for the scientific worker. Laundry 
management, already successfully un- 
dertaken by women, promises good 
professional opportunities. Both the 
centralized bakery and the centralized 
laundry may be regarded as possible 
solutions for some of the present-day 
rural problems. The right woman, 
well trained in home economics, should 
find in either an excellent field for work. 

Fruit-canning as an industry is 
promising. Women capable of direct- 
ing large enterprises have already 
proved its possibilities. This industry 
has also been begun in a modest way 
on certain farms. In many cases it 
would afford at least as good an income 
as could be obtained by teaching. 

(Continued on advertising page 10) 





AN EXPERIMENT IN HOME-MAKING 


By Helen B. Young 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


and Ethel L. Phelps, ’15 


LMOST in the side yard of the 
Home Economics building stands 

a modest gray cottage known as the 
Home Economics Lodge. This little 


Pa 


= desk 


experiment has worked out so happily, 
upon the whole, that its story may 
prove interesting to others. 

The Lodge, as seen from the outside, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOME ECONOMICS LODGE 


house was adopted by that Depart- 
ment two years ago, with the idea of 
using it asan experimentin home-mak- 
ing. It was thought that by furnish- 
ing the house in a simple, decorative 
way, it could be used as a home for a 
group of girls; thus the principles of 
home decoration and household man- 
agement could both be put into prac- 
tice. Although, like most homes, the 
Lodge is imperfect in many ways, the 


seems to be a mere dot of a house. 
Its compact form is, however, most 
deceiving; for it boasts of nine rooms, 
houses a family of seven and produces 
no sense of crowding. Its modern 
conveniences include a good cellar, a 
hot air furnace, and a first floor bath 
room. 

The condition of the house at the 
time of its adoption was forlorn indeed. 
Although in a state of fair repair, it 
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was dark and cheerless both within 
and without. Viewed from the out- 
side, its dark greenish bulk and grudg- 
ing little windows gave one the sense 
of a great toad blinking at the sun. 
Entering the house seemed like going 
into a case, for everywhere a dread 
sentiment against light and air pre- 
vailed. 
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match boarding. The floor was set 
directly on the ground, a step below the 
level of the main house. The whole 
interior of the room, ceiling, walls, and 
floor, was painted drab. In drab 
mood we sat down to discuss it all. 

Just here the practical difficulties 
began. Clearly there was a great deal 
to be done and limited amount of 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOME ECONOMICS LODGE 


Once on the inside, the faint light 
gradually revealed the condition of the 
interior. The walls were covered with 
varieties of scrolly patterns in red, 
gilt and green, or with a realistic grape 
design clambering over a life-size 
trellis, or with raw green paper faded 
in streaks. The woodwork was finished 
with yellow varnish throughout. The 
floors were of unfinished pine boards of 
different widths in different rooms. 
The kitchen, however, proved to be 
the climax of the situation. It was a 
chilly lean-to affair, loosely built of 


money with which to do it. It was 
necessary therefore to select first the 
large essentials which would affect the 
comfort and health of all, and then the 
lesser changes if the money held out. 

Out of a long list of suggestions, it 
was found that two structural changes 
would be absolutely necessary. First, 
a few more windows, and second, a 
rejuvenated kitchen. 

After a careful survey of the house 
upstairs and down, it was found that 
it could be made comfortably light and 
airy if four window changes were 
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made. ‘Two of these were for dormer 
windows in two upstairs rooms then 
having but a single window, the other 
two changes were in the principal 
downstairs rooms. The single window 
in the sitting room was enlarged and 
replaced bya group of three casements; 
the dining room window was enlarged 
and replaced by a huge sash taken 
from the enclosed porch. 

The kitchen changes were next con- 
sidered. Here the floor must be raised 
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was felt that running water must also 
be provided upstairs; so a slop sink 
with hot and cold water faucets was 
planned for a corner of the upper hall, 
behind a low screen. 

All of the proposed changes were 
either drawn out to scale, or were 
carefully described in writing. The 
whole scheme was then submitted to a 
contractor for an estimate, which 
proving satisfactory, allowed the work 
to proceed at once. 


KITCHEN OF THE HOME ECONOMICS LODGE 


to the level of the main house; the 
wails must be lathed and plastered, and 
the windows must be raised bodily 
until the sills were about three feet, six 


inches from the floor. Next a simple 
set of cupboard shelves were planned, 
with a broad zinc covered shelf at table 
height, which continued around one 
corner and fitted against the sink. The 
cupboard-table-sink arrangement was 
to hold all dry foods and utensils and 
would furnish a working center for the 
cooks. The ice-box and cold supplies 
were to be left in the northeast entry 
already built. 

Since the bathroom was _ unfor- 
tunately located on the first floor, it 


Problems of decorating and furnish- 
ing were next considered. Just at this 
time there occurred near the campus, 
two sales of household goods. From 
these collections were selected the 
simplest and soundest pieces of useful 
furniture. More was procured from a 
second-hand shop. When all the 
things were delivered at the house, the 
assortment was found to include pieces 
of black walnut,of cherry,of mahogany, 
of oak, in several finishes, and anumber 
of painted chairs of various hues; a 
typical collection of successive genera- 
tions of furniture output. 

The general color sentiment of the 
best pieces of furniture seemed to be a 
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dark reddish brown. This suggested 
cream wood work and light colored 
papers throughout. This scheme was 
welcomed the more gladly, because by 
its use the whole house would assume a 
unified effect; would be made light, 
cheerful and spacious in appearance. 
Accordingly, the woodwork was 
painted upstairs and down and appro- 
priate wall papers selected. For the 
connecting sitting rooms with ex- 
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rooms were papered with well-designed 
patterns of a quiet nature, one room on 
the southeast corner, hinting of blue, 
the other hinting of a light warm green. 

Since carpets were thought undesir- 
able for both practical and decorative 
reasons, all floors were painted with a 
brown deck paint and hard finish, 
preparatory to the use of rugs. For 


the sitting rooms were used domestic 
rugs made from a quantity of old 


SITTING-ROOM IN THE HOME ECONOMICS LODGE 


posures, a buff texture paper with wide 
borderin quiet tones of green, grey, and 
old rose was selected; for the dining 
room on the north, to be furnished with 
dark oak pieces, a clear light yellow 
stripe was chosen. For the down- 
stairs bedroom, a soft grey cartridge 
paper with tiny rose bands for panel 
trimming was selected. A lerge flat 
type design in two tones of yellow was 
used for upper and lower halls. On 
the second floor, the two connecting 
bedrooms on the south were covered 
with a buff cartridge paper and finished 
at ceiling with a neat decorative band 
of small flowers. The other two bed- 


ingrain carpet. The floor of the larger 
room is covered by one large rug, with 
two smaller ones in the smaller room. 
An inexpensive modern rug of heavy 
ingrain weave, in two tones of brown 
was purchased for the dining room. 
The idea was to use a single large rug 
for the rooms used by the family, both 
because it is simpler in effect and also 
less exasperating than many little rugs. 
Smaller rugs were appropriately used 
in the bedrooms. 

The walnut, mahogany, and oak 
pieces of the old “parlor” type were 
kept for the living rooms. All up- 

(Continued on advertising page 20) 





FACULTY 
BLANCHE E. HAZARD 


[NDUSTRIAL economics is to be a 

part of the course in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at the New York 
State College of Agriculture. Miss 
Blanche Evans Hazard has been appoin- 
ted assistant professor in that depart- 
ment, to pursue work which is best out- 
lined by Liberty Hyde Bailey, former 
Director of the College of Agriculturein 
a recent address. He said thatacourse 
in Home Economics should not be 
entirely practical, but students should 
have a knowledge of the history and 
evolution of the home as a cultural 
background. Such knowledge would 
create in the students a greater interest 
in the customs and implements of the 
home by enabling them to appreciate 
their historical significance. Each age 
and nation has had its own manner of 
living, its own etiquette, and its own 
style of dress. To study the evolution 
of the home is to become intimately 
acquainted with people of all ages; to 


gain a cultural background; and to 
find in common household things a new 
significance and a new interest. 

Upon the historical study of the 
household will be based pageants and 
other illustrative material which may 
be used both in the Department of 
Home Economics and in the extension 
work of the state. Miss Hazard who 
has been appointed to this position, is a 
graduate of Radcliff College, was a 
teacher of history in the Rhode Island 
Normal School, had charge of the 
History Department in the Brockton, 
Mass. High School and later the 
Department of History of the Practical 
Arts High School, Boston. Miss 
Hazard is on the Editorial Board of the 
Teachers History Magazine. Her book 
entitled ‘Indians and Pioneers’’ and 
her work upon ‘‘Beaumarchias and the 
American Revolution” are recognized 
as authorities by the teaching pro- 
fession.—NATALIE B. THOMPSON, ’14. 


THE FARM BOY 


By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., ’91 


I’ IS the fashion in our flood of what 

may be called bucolic literature to 
glorify the life of the soil. It is 
soberly true that in our big cities are 
thousands of men who have learned to 
dream of the farm as a place of shady 
dells and lowing herds where life goes 
by with a song. It is well to have it 
clearly understood that farm life has 
very many disadvantages. 

We farmers are compelled to do 
without very many things which are 
wonderfully desirable and satisfying. 
We are living without fire defense or 
police protection. In many cases our 
mail facilities are poor, our means of 
transportation are expensive and in- 
sufficient. We have commonly no 
concerts or lectures or theaters worth 
the name. Our schools nearly always, 


and our churches very frequently com- 
pare most unfavorably with those avail- 
able to the city dweller. Our social 
life at best lacks the opportunity to 
gather in groups attracted by common 
tastes and instincts. We may as well 
admit to ourselves and the world that 
there are grave disadvantages in 
dwelling as we do—each man separate 
from his neighbors. Such disadvan- 
tages as there may be in close every- 
day mingling and contact we miss and 
these are facts which ought to be well 
considered by city people contemplat- 
ing country life. Our way of life 
makes us individualistic beyond any 
other class of men—which is both our 
strength and weakness. Our life also 
encourages the fine virtues of self- 
reliance and initiative. Because we 
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work much alone we have learned to 
encourage the fine virtues of self- 
reliance and initiative. Because we 
work much alone we have learned to 
draw our own conclusions and to hold 
to them most tenaciously. In short, 
above all other classes we do our own 
thinking. 

Now these are precisely the factors 
which make the farm the finest training 
school for boys in all the world. Say 
what you will in this particular regard, 
the farm has some things all its own. 
It would be possible to enumerate 
many advantages in favor of the farm 
boy, but I believe that the one thing 
above all others which has enabled him 
to win his way in the world has been 
the settled habits of industry developed 
on the farm. 

It is hard for the best intentioned 
city-dwelling boy to maintain any sort 
of real industry outside of his school 
life. He may play ball onthe street if 


the policeman does not object—he may 
find opportunities for physical exercise 
in the gymnasium, but unless he sells 
papers or becomes an errand boy, it is 
pretty hard for him to do any really 


useful work. He cannot weed onions 
—or feed calves—or hunt eggs or carry 
in the wood or pick berries. The farm 
boy can and must do all these things. 
Doubtless he often is compelled to do 
so many of them that they become 
drudgery. Even this is better than 
entire idleness, for the city boy is in 
school only six hours out of the twenty- 
four and doubtless, ‘Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
To get up before dawn on a winter 
morning has in it something for hard- 
ship, but because the farm boy learns 
to do it, it makes him able to unflinch- 
ingly do harder things in later life. 
The farm boy then has this to steady 
him in life. He has health above the 
average of his city fellow; initiative 
because he must learn to do for him- 
self; trained industry as the result 
both of opportunities and necessity, 
and ordinarily higher ethical standards. 
Any competent observer will bear 
testimony to the fact that students 
from the farm as well as farm boys in 
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general, bring with them much less of 
folly and wickedness than the boy of 
the town. Life on the farm does not 
sharpen wits like contact with the city 
street. His failings are possibly some- 
thing of awkwardness and lack of 
precocity which—like extreme youth— 
time will cure. 

When it comes to education, the 
farm boy is usually handicapped as 
compared with his brother of the town. 
Judged by every standard of efficiency 
or pedagogy, there is nothing more 
pitiful than the typical one-room, cross 
roads school house with a dozen 
youngsters from six to fourteen years 
old, presided over by a Miss of twenty 
summers, who is using school teaching 
as a stop-gap between high school and 
matrimony; yet this is the exact con- 
dition in the vast majority of country 
schools. Even if the teacher be a born 
genius, she must contend with an 
impossible number of classes and with 
a paucity of material resources. 

Unpromising as such a school is, it is 
generally the preparatory, and not 
infrequently the finishing school of the 
farm boy. The country-raised boy 
is filling places of responsibility in the 
world, out of all proportion to his 
number, but he succeeds not because 
of, but in spite of his school advantages. 
Let it also be said in passing that this 
educational system is the most expen- 
sive of any public school system in our 
land. The remote rural school dis- 
trict with a total assessed valuation of 
$50,000, which is maintaining a cheap 
teacher in a one-room school is doing 
it at a relative cost very far in excess 
of the splendid educational system of 
any great municipality. In a word, 
these are the facts. Education in the 
country is pitifully inefficient, but it 
is tremendously expensive. The high 
cost at least is nobody’s fault. It is 
only one of the features which inhere 
where a scattered people of moderate 
wealth must assume the functions of 
public education. 

Of course the natural remedy is the 
organization of the consolidated school. 
The bringing together at some central 
point of all the children from say a half 
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a dozen neighboring school districts 
without doubt makes for economy of 
administration and—far more vital— 
for efficiency of instruction. There are 
objections, the greatest being that the 
central school in the village cannot but 
be a destroyer of community sense. 
It is unfortunate to take a child of six 
years, just those years when impres- 
sions are most easily made and most 
lasting, and practically say to it, 
“Your own little hamlet don’t amount 
to anything. It isn’t worth while. 
You cannot even learn to read if you 
stay in it. You better begin to get 
away from it as soon as you can.”’ 

It is to be feared that this is too 
often some of the unconscious instruc- 
tion given by the consolidated school, 
yet granting this fault, such a school 
seems the most feasible solution of our 
rural education problem. 

The farm boy has always gone to 
college in relatively large numbers. 
Noman is more ready than the farmer 
to sacrifice in order that his children 
may have educational advantages. 
Today no section of our country has so 
many boys in college in proportion to 
the population as the exclusively rural 
states like Kansas and Nebraska. 
The farmer is certainly, beyond most 
men, a believer in education, but un- 
fortunately, until recently, he has 
thought little about agricultural educa- 
tion. Like the rest of the world, he 
has been slow to see that farming, also, 
is one of the learned professions. 

The fact that the farm boy is now 
coming to the College of Agriculture in 
large numbers is big with promise for 
the future. It will mean ultimately 
more prosperous and intensive agricul- 
ture, but the greatest benefit will be 
in the broadening and enrichment of 
our agricultural civilization. In the 
past, our agricultural graduates have 
largely become teachers and investiga- 
tors. Inthefuture aconstantly increas- 
ing proportion will go back to find a 
place for new ideas and enthusiasm on 
their own acres. Not even a casual 
survey of the topic of the ‘“Farm Boy” 
can forget the question of why he 
leaves the farm. He certainly does 
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so in great numbers. A recent com- 
mission has estimated that from New 
York state alone, 40,000 boys—not all 
farm boys, but country-bred youths— 
go to the cities every year. It is a 
mighty army. We cannot expect to 
keep them all at home. They go for 
many different reasons. Some go for 
better opportunities. Some others go 
through sad mistake, leaving the best 
opportunities behind. Some go be- 
cause they judge life by false standards, 
and measure it by false ideals. Above 
all things they go in answer to what 
seems to be a sort of Zeitgeist—world- 
wide movement which leads men to 
gather in vast and crowded communi- 
ties. Every great city of the world is 
growing and growing rapidly. 

It is a platitude that on the farm 
today are living the boys who will be 
making world history in future days. 
When our marvelous and stirring in- 
dustrial life shall some day be put into 
an epic, the central figure will be the 
farm boy going forth with very little 
except his mother’s prayers and his 
father’s blessing, and his clear eye and 
sturdy health, and love of truth, and 
right—to strive and conquer in the 
world. 

Pity the man who cannot thrill to 
the story of Dick Whittington which 
has come down to us since the days of 
Henry V of England. Dick, a poor 
country boy had gone to London to 
seek his fortune and failed. He was 
turning his back upon the great city in 
despair, and at sunset as he looked 
back upon the town for what he sup- 
posed was the last time the bells began 
to chime, and he listened until their 
throbbing music beat a refrain into his 
own heart which bade him ‘Turn again 
—Turn again, Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton—Thrice Lord Mayor of London 
Thou.” He hearkened to their call 
and turned again and made the dream 
come true. And five centuries later 
Alfred Tennyson voices the visions of 
the Farm Boy traveling that same road 


“Eager hearted as a boy when first he leaves 
his father’s field.’ 

“And at night upon the dusty highway near 
and nearer drawn 
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Sees in Heaven the Lights of London flaring 
like a dreary dawn.” 

“And his Spirit leaps within him to begone 
him then 


Underneath the light he looks at; in among 
the throngs of men.” 


That is at heart the reason why the 
boy leaves the farm. 

Be that as it may, his going brings 
in its train consequences which are 
serious enough. It involves the crux 


of the problems of the rural neighbor- 
It explains a decline in popula- 


hood. 
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tion universal in all old agricultural 
communities. It explains vacant farm 
houses and dying churches, and dis- 
couraging social conditions. 

We welcome agricultural education 
because it will open the eyes of the 
farm boy to the worth and the possi- 
bilities of the duty that lies nearest. 

We honor the Farm Boy, because in 
him there is such stuff that out of all 
proportion to his numbers in every 
great city of our land he sits in the 
seats of the mighty. 


RHODODENDRONS 


R. W. Curtts 


Assistant Professor, Department of Landscape Art 


HE rhododendron is the finest and 
most elegant of garden plants. 

The form is symmetrical and pleasing, 
the foliage is evergreen, and the flower 
magnificent. It is commonly con- 
sidered a hard plant to grow, but if a 


Rhododendrons on the lawn, Hunnewell Gardens, Wellesley, Mass. 


few rules are observed, this ought not 
to be so. 

First of all, rhododendrons do. not 
like lime. Therefore, the soil must be 
made acid by adding plenty of peat or 
leaf mould and well rotted manure 


Mr. Hatfield 


marking plants for seed. Small plant is Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell (white). 
Larger plant at right is Everestianum (lavender). 
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Secondly, the soil must be fine and 
fibrous, but not loose and coarse. Two 
feet of yellow wood soil mixed with leaf 
mould, etc., as mentioned above is 
ideal. Thirdly, there must be good 
drainage, but also plenty of water 
during the summer, and some kind of 
mulch on the surface to keep the soil 
cool and moist. Lastly, rhododen- 
drons do best in a northern or north- 
western exposure against a border of 
evergreen trees or a woodland or a 
building where they will be shaded 
from the morning sun. 

When the bed is properly mulched a 
foot deep with leaves or hay, the roots 
do not all become frozen, but some still 
manage to keep the plant supplied with 
water. The buds and leaves, however, 
do become frozen and in the early 
spring with hard frosts at night and 
warm sunshine during the day, the 
rapid thawing and drying action of the 
morning sun is what does the harm. 
Therefore, shade in the morning is best. 

A few of the best varieties are given 
below. All are old, well tried sorts and 
perfectly hardy unless otherwise noted. 
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White—Boule de neige, early and 
small, 3 feet. 

Altum elegans, medium and large, 
9-12 feet. 

Delicatissimum, late and medium, 
6 feet. 

Pink — Carolinianum, 
small, 3—4 feet. 
Mountains. ) 

Mrs. C. S. Sargent, medium both in 
bloom and size. 

Hannital or Henrietta Sargent, late 
and medium, 6 ft. 

Lilac or Lavender—Everestianum, 
arly and medium, one of the very best. 

Lady Grey Edgerton, medium, silvery 
lilac, lighter and more beautiful than 
Everestianum, but not as hardy. 

Rosy Lilac—Roseum elegans, medium 
both in bloom and size. 

Red—Charles Dickens or Atrosan- 
guineum, early and medium. 

Caractacus, medium. 

H. W. Sargent, late and medium. 

Purple—Purpureum elegans medium, 
a magnificent color; much darker than 
Everestianum. 


early and 
(Native of Alleghany 





Rhododendron in a natural setting, Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass. 





Plant at 


left is Charles Dickens (red), in center across the brook is purpureum elegans 
(purple), upper right is Album elegans (white). 
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May, 1914 

This number repre- 
The New sents our final effort 
Board to make this year’s 

CouUNTRYMAN better 
than that of any preceding year. We 
now transfer the CoUNTRYMAN with 
many of its possibilities unrealized to 
a new board. The new board is 
composed of men who will be con- 
tinually working to make this publi- 
cation of greater service to the College 
of Agriculture. 

The CountryMAN Board as elected 
for 1914-1915 is as follows: Editor-in- 
chief, Edwin C. Heinsohn, ’15; Manag- 
ing Editor, Harold M. Stanley, ’15; 
Home Economics Editor, Miss K. H. 
Mills, graduate student; Associate 
Editors, W. D. Hill, ’16; L. C. Schuk- 
necht, ’16; S. Wilson, ’16; H. E. 
Stern, "17; Business Manager, A. W. 
Wilson, ’15; Circulation Manager, 
W. E. Monson, ’15; Assistant Busi- 
ness Managers, L. E. Gubb, ’16; B. W. 
Kinne, ’16, C. W. Moore, ’16, P. C. 
Cutler, ’17 


The Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Association has passed 
the following by-law: The Nominat- 
ing Committee of the CoRNELL 
CouNTRYMAN shall not nominate for 
Editor any man who is a member of 
the same fraternity or corresponding 
organization as the Editor then in 
office nor shall they nominate as Busi- 
ness Manager any man who is a mem- 
ber of the same fraternity or cor- 
responding organization as the Busi- 
ness Manager then in office. This 
rule is not to go into effect until after 
the nominations in 1916. 

We feel that this by-law will help 
in making the CoUNTRYMAN a publi- 
cation for all the students in the 
College of Agriculture. 

We thank our subscribers, contribu- 
tors, and advertisers for their courtesy 
to us during the past year. We also 
thank many of our friends who have 
given us freely advice and help. 


The CouNTRYMAN has 
The Farm never before had a 
Home Number Farm Home Number 

but if we are to keep 
abreast of the times such a number be- 
comes a necessity. The farm home is 
now receiving attention from agencies 
which formerly looked past the home 
into the barns and fields. Agricultural 
colleges are now studying the subject. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture is making investigations. 
Other agencies now recognize that 
better farm homes should be on a par 
with better farming, better churches, 
better schools. 

If we accept the statement that the 
farmer is more important than the 
farm, the farm home becomes the 
most important point on the farm. 
Here is found a moulding influence in 
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the lives of the farm boy and the farm 
girl. In the efficient or inefficient 
farm home the farm woman becomes 
an unfortunate drudge or a useful 
administrator and powerful educa- 
tional force. A farming community 
can be praised or condemned on a 
knowledge of its farm homes. 

In the College of Agriculture the 
interests of the farm home are cared 
for by our Home Economics Depart- 
ment. This department is splendidly 
equipped and it stands high in its 
field. The part that it is playing in 
the agricultural progress of the state 
should be a source of pride to every 
Cornellian. 


Advance copies. of 
The New Volume 1 of the Stand- 
Encyclopedia ard Cyclopedia of 
of Horticulture Horticulture by L. H. 
Bailey are being dis- 
tributed. It is being published by 
the Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. The first 
volume contains 602 pages and 700 
illustrations. Price $6.00 per volume. 
Dr. Bailey has undertaken a tre- 
mendous task in editing the six 
volumes of this Cyclopedia. Such a 
work requires infinite accuracy and 
pains. Volume 1 shows these two 
qualities very clearly. This volume 
indicates that this Cyclopedia is the 
greatest of its kind yet attempted 
and we predict that it will be standard 
for many years. 


During the month, the 
book ‘‘Cornell Songs”’ 
will appear. The 
book is being pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
Agricultural Association. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of L. C. 
Treman, ’14, Chairman; E. C. Weath- 
erby, ’15, and R. M. Halsted, ’16. 


A New Song 
Book 
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The book is a revision of a Cornell 
Song Book published in 1909. Some 
Cornell songs not in the old book and 
several other songs have been added. 
It consists of 106 pages and costs $1.00 
or postpaid for $1.15. 


We wish to call the 
attention of all the 
seniors to the annual 
Senior Banquet, which 
will be given in the Armory on May 
8th. This is the last opportunity of 
their undergraduate days that the 
Class of 1914 will have to “get to- 
gether,” and therefore every senior 
should take advantage of this and 
help make the banquet a_ success. 
The tickets have been made reason- 
able, only $1.50, so that no one will be 
kept away on account of the cost. 
The committee in charge hopes that 
the seniors of the College of Agricul- 
ture will be well represented. 


The Senior 
Banquet 


As the CouNTRYMAN 
goes to press, news 
has been received of 
the appointment of 
Dr. Beverly T. Galloway, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as Director 
of the College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Galloway is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri. Twenty-six 
years ago he became assistant botan- 
ist in the Department of Agriculture 
and by hard and effective work he 
has risen to his present position. As 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, the Bureau developed to great 
size and efficiency. He was appointed 
Assistant Secretary at the beginning 
of the Wilson administration. He 
is known as a very able investigator 
and organizer. 

The CouNTRYMAN extends a greet- 
ing to Dr. Galloway and wishes him 
success in his new work. 


The New 
Director 





CAMPUS NOTES 


On the evening of March 17th, the 
Junior Agricultural class held a ban- 
quet in the Home Economics Cafe- 
teria. Due to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor White of the Floriculture De- 
partment, the tables were very prettily 
decorated with carnations and ferns. 
A. B. Dann was toastmaster. Talks 
were given by the President of the 
class, Mr. E. C. Heinsohn, and several 
members of the class were called on for 
responses. Solos by A. L. Clark and 
C. W. Whitney and selections by a 
mandolin quartette were much appre- 
ciated. Mrs. J. H. Comstock told 
how the spirit that is now so prevalent 
in the College of Agriculture was born 
when the news of the first appropria- 
tion for the new agricultural buildings 
was first received in Ithaca, and how 
the agricultural students, who had 
previously gone around with a sort of 
apologetic expression on their faces, 
had a parade with floats and from that 
day held up their heads. That was 
the origin of the present spirit that 
has caused the agricultural students to 
be so often likened to ‘‘one big family.” 
Professor S. P. Orth of the Arts College 
gave a very inspiring talk on culture. 
He said it was a mistake to think that 
by going to college or by reading books 
one can “acquire” culture. Culture 
comes from within, from the heart, 
and has no relatlon to the amount of 
“polish” that may be used for super- 
ficial effect. Humanity is the key to 
culture. Everything is artificial ex- 
cept in the realm of Nature and in the 
realm of human nature. Nature 
affords an example of all the requisites 


of culture; patience, sincerity, hum- 
bleness, genuineness, and the source 
of all beauty. Books that last are 
written from Nature or human nature 
and everything that lasts through the 
ages is derived from Nature. The 
human element is the most vital thing 
to remember. Then a person has 
culture. 
* * * 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Jean K. 
Foulks, the farm adviser of house 
sanitation and household economics of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, the article on Household 
Sewage Disposal by Professor H. W. 
Riley is to be published by the State 
of Pennsylvania as a bulletin to be 
distributed among the farmers of the 
state. 

ok * * 

The Poultry Department is planning 
to codperate with the Ithaca Business 
Men’s Association and the Tompkins 
County Fair Association to develop 
the poultry interests in this part of the 
state. A course of thirty or more lec- 
tures will be given by W. G. Krum, of 
the Poultry Department, in centrally 
located places in different parts of the 


country. 
* * * 


The installation of the pipe organ in 
the New Auditorium by the J. W. 
Steere & Son Company, of Spring- 


field, Mass., is well under way. It will 
be the largest organ in this vicinity and 
has several novel features. Among 
these will be the echo-organ, which is 
located between the ceiling and the 
roof. Its tones will enter the Audi- 
torium through a specially prepared 
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hood constructed above the skylight 
in the center of the ceiling. This echo- 
organ is played from the main console, 
with which it is connected by a cable 
several hundred feet long, and one of 
the most beautiful features will be its 
set of tubular chimes. Through use 
of the echo-organ in connection with 
the organ proper, it will be possible to 
obtain many charming effects both 
antiphonal and of distance. 
* * * 

Once more the College of Agriculture 
came to the front in athletics. On 
Saturday, March 28th, Ag. won the 
indoor carnival by a score of 32, C.E. 
being second with 24. The potato 
race won by Arts caused a great deal of 
excitement, and the sack race won by 
Ag. provided a lot of funfor the spec- 


tators. a 


At the Junior Smoker held in the 
Armory, February 20th, “‘C’s’” were 
awarded to the following men who have 
been or now are in the College of 
Agriculture: Crew—Edward S. Bates, 
’13, Leslie Chapman, ’13, Elwyn H. 


Dole, ’13, John H. Munn, ’13, Errol S. 
Bird, ’14, Willard W. Butts, ’15; Foot- 
ball—John E. O’Hearn, ’15, Charles 
Shuler, ’15, William C. Cool, ’16, Allen 
J. Frick, ’16; Track—John E. Whin- 


ery, °13; Cross country—John E. 
McGodrick, ’14; Baseball—Morris H. 
Grossman, ’14; Basketball— Leslie 
Brown, ’16; Wrestling—Clyde Bame, 
13, Stanley S. Greene, ’15, William 
C. Stokoe, ’13; Lacrosse—Archie L. 
Dean, 13. “a: a 


For the purpose of bringing together 
the candidates and old members of the 
Agricultural baseball team and to 
arouse spirit for the coming inter- 
college series, a banquet was given in 
the Home Economics Cafeteria, March 
25. J. J. Swift, ’14, was “umpire” and 
the “players at bat’’ were, Professors 
A. R. Mann, G. A. Everett, and Knapp 
and Messrs. H. H. Knight, ’14, who 
was captain last year, Captain F. E. 
Rogers, ’14, Manager R. C. Shoe- 
maker, ’14, and ‘Mike’ O’Neill. 
About fifty enthusiasts enjoyed a very 
pleasant evening. 
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After the Easter vacation, all of the 
undergraduates who are registered in 
Poultry 7, a marketing course, were 
taken to New York City to study con- 
ditions there. E. W. Benjamin, In- 
structor in the Department, had charge 
of the trip, which lasted three days. 
The New York markets were visited, 
the live poultry receiving stations, 
wholesale egg dealers establishments, 
dressed poultry markets, the general 
public market, and the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. <A study of 
hotel, restaurant, and retail trade was 
made and several trips to cold-storage 
warehouses were included. 

* * * 


With the death of Lady Cornell, the 
College lost its most famous hen. 
Great care in choosing her ancestors 
was the cause of her very successful 
career. An operation was performed 
by the Veterinary College in an 
attempt to save her life but this 
proved futile. Lady Cornell’s record 
has never been equaled at Cornell. 
In the three years of her productive 
life, she laid 257 eggs the first year, 200 
in the second year, and 191 in the third 
year, which makes a total of 648. 

* * * 


The third reading of a bill, introduced 
in behalf of the state florists to appro- 
priate $60,000 for facilities to carry on 
more research work at Cornell, passed 
the Senate on March 25. This money 
will be used for laboratory apparatus 
and the construction of new green- 
houses to be used for the benefit of the 
florists of the state. This prospective 
appropriation is entirely outside the 
regular annual appropriation of the 
College of Agriculture. 


* * * 


Each month the Plant Industry 
Conference holds an informal meeting. 
This is composed of about fifty profes- 
sors and instructors from the different 
departments dealing with plant work. 
During the rapid growth of the College 
of Agriculture, a great number of 
departments have been organized. 
This conference serves to bring the 
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PROFESSOR H. F. BUTTON 


’o6, B.S.A.—During this past year, 
Professor H. F. Button has been 
organizing a Department of Agricul- 
ture in Vincennes University at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. Since taking his 


degree at Cornell, his work has been 
such that he is well qualified to under- 
take this new work. His first two 
years after graduation were spent in 
teaching agriculture in the Waterford, 


Pennsylvania, High School. In 1908, 
he became Director of the Manassas 
Agricultural High School in Virginia. 
The success that he made in Virginia 
was due to “following the ideals of 
Dr. L. H. Bailey in making the school 
the expression of community life.” 
Professor Button took advantage of 
his opportunities and carried farming 
methods to the people of that region 
by organizing a Farmers’ Institute that 
met monthly, a Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Farmers’ Association, Boys’ Corn 
Clubs, Girls’ Tomato Clubs, etc. In 
order to make the school of more 
service to the community and to bring 
it into closer relations with the farmers, 
he spent most of his time when not 
teaching in doing those forms of exten- 
sion work that seemed to be most 
needed. For instance, he tested dairy 
products, tuberculin tested many herds 


because the farmers were afraid of the 
official tester, induced many farmers to 
use pure bred sires, and such work. 
During the five years that he was 
Director of this school, the size in- 
creased from thirty students to ninety 
and the work was of such good quality 
that several of its graduates entered 
Cornell without being required to take 
entrance examinations. 

Now, in southwestern Indiana, Pro- 
fessor Button is trying to do a similar 
work on a larger scale. Vincennes 
University, though scarcely more than 
an academy doing some college and 
normal work, is over a century old and 
on its first Board of Directors was 
William Henry Harrison. Professor 
Button is trying to bring the old 
institution into harmony with the 
changing agricultural and social life of 
the community by giving such courses 
as will prepare young men and women 
for a broader country life. There 
were about five hundred people who 
attended a Farmers’ Short Course this 
winter and there is a vigorous Corn 
Club in operation. 

Though Professor Button has been 
in Indiana less than a year, the success 
of his work can be judged from the 
fact that he has the backing and active 
codperation of the Farmers’ Union, 
Township Institutes, and all organiza- 
tions that seek rural betterment. He 
“feels assured that the Cornell Ideals 
of Rural Reorganization will prevail in 
this part of Indiana.” We are confi- 
dent that Professor Button will achieve 
even greater success because he is 
combining theory with practice and is 
carrying this direct to the farmer. 

’74, B.S.A.—Professor William R. 
Lazenby, who is in charge of the 
Department of Horticulture and For- 
estry at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was recently re-elected 
president of the Columbus Horticul- 
tural Society. This is an organization 
in which the state university and the 
city of Columbus coéperate. It is one 
of the oldest societies of its kind in the 
United!States, having been founded in 
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1845. This society publishes a volume 
of its proceedings each year and has 
over $6,000 invested in various enter- 
prises. 

Professor Lazenby is the author 
of the January extension bulletin that 
was published by Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This is one of the monthly 
publications gotten out by this depart- 
ment and is entitled, ‘“Trees for Shade, 
Shelter, and Ornament.” The illus- 
trations are very pleasing, and invite 
one to make use of the shade, provided 
the sun will ever shine warm again. 
All in all the bulletin is carefully 
written and is of value to anyone 
interested in trees. A suggestive list 
of trees for almost any place or soil is 
given and there are drawings showing 
how to transplant a large tree, dig holes 
for setting out small trees, and some of 
the important things to be avoided. 

’94, W.C.—Irving C. H. Cook is 
farming the Old Homestead where his 
father was born 85 years ago and 
where he resides in the original house. 
Mr. Cook is interested in farm drainage 
engineering and has a Buckeye trac- 
tion ditcher. At the meetings of the 
State Drainage Association held at the 
College during Farmer’s Week, Mr. 
Cook gave a talk on digging ditches 
with a traction outfit. He is an expert 
on that subject and his talk was well 
received. It was shown what well 
graded ditches a tractor can dig and 
how rapidly it eats through the ground. 
For digging extensive drainage systems 
they are almost necessary, provided 
the land is not too stony. Much grief 
was experienced in rocky land. 

06, W.C., ’08—’10, Sp.—Alfred E. 
Boicourt has recently been appointed 
assistant in the Poultry Husbandry 
Department. He will have charge of 
all the experimental flocks of the Col- 
lege. 

’06, B.S.A.—Since March roth, John 
H. Barron has been connected with the 
extension work of the College. Form- 
erly he was with the farm bureau of 
Broome County with headquarters at 
Binghamton. Then for two years he 
was an Institute worker under Direc- 
tor Van Alstyne. He and his brother 
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have a large general farm near Nunda, 
N. Y., where Mr. Barron will be during 
the summer and at other times when 
he is not engaged with extension work. 
Recently he has been on the farm crops 
trains that have been sent out over the 
New York, Ontario and Western and 
the Erie Lines. Besides this work, he 
will be active in extension school work. 
Mr. Barron’s specialties are soils and 
farm crops. 

09, Sp.—H. W. Coryell took posses- 
sion on March rst, of a farm which he 
has purchased near Wilseyville, N. Y. 
After finishing his work at Cornell, he 
was tester for the Cow Testing Associa- 
tion which was organized by the Dairy 
Department among its patrons. The 
Cornell Dairy Department could use 
more milk than it is now getting from 
the farmers in this region, so to in- 
crease this quantity and to carry 
extension work among the farmers, this 
testing association was formed. The 
results obtained have more than justi- 
fied its organization and have exceeded 
expectations. 

’o9, B.S.A.—Charles F. Boehler, 
who for some time has been connected 
with Warren H. Manning, Landscape 
Designer, of Boston, is now located at 
115 East Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Virginia, as Mr. Manning’s southern 
representative. He has general charge 
of the work in Virginia which includes, 
besides private estates, real estate sub- 
divisions, etc., the landscape work in 
connection with the new location of 
Richmond College. The present loca- 
tion in the city has been outgrown and, 
desiring room for expansion, the trus- 
tees chose a site of great natural beauty 
in the suburbs of Richmond. It is an 
irregular, heavily-wooded tract over- 
looking the James River and there is 
an attractive lake in the center of what 
will be the new campus. The build- 
ings, while varying in details, are of a 
uniform style of architecture, and their 
red brick blends very beautifully with 
the background formed by the pre- 
dominant pines of that region. The 
plans for arrangement take into con- 
sideration the probable growth for the 
next fifty years, but nothing is being 
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done which will seriously affect the 
present arrangement in beauty or 
utility. For beauty of location, the 
college will, when completed, un- 
doubtedly rank with the best in the 
country. 

’o9, B.S.A.—On March 3d, G. C. 
Manrow was married to Miss Bertha 
Loman of Nassau. They are now at 
home at Nassau, Rensselaer County, 
where Manrow is superintendent of a 
farm belonging to Troop B, New York 
National Guards, of Albany. This 
farm is used to pasture the horses of 
Troop B during the summer and to 
breed horses for the cavalry of the 
state. 

For two years after his graduation, 
Mr. Manrow managed a country estate 
at Bernardville, N. J. Then for the 
next two years he managed a large 
fruit farm at Middleport. At present 
he is at Nassau on this 250 acre Troop 
B. farm. 

"10, B.S.A.—Sydney L. Beebe is 
managing his own farm at Alpine, 
N. Y., where he is engaged in slowly 
building up a herd of grade Holsteins. 
He has made his farm a general farm 


and besides the Holsteins and crops, 
keeps about 1000 S. C. White Leg- 
horn hens “‘on the side.”’ 


"10, BS.A., ’11, MS.A—H. N. 
Kutschbach recently spoke before the 
Farm Management Seminar at the 
College. He is now located on the 
home farm near Sherburne, N. Y. 
This farm contains 800 acres, but he 
says that he could handle a little more 
than this, but not much more. 

The chief product of the farm is 
thoroughbred Holstein cattle, some of 
which have very high markings, and 
the herd is one of the best in that sec- 
tion. There are two barns which 
afford room for 120 head. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres are in 
pasture, 250 acres in woods, and 
usually 150 acres in hay. Cabbage, 
beets, corn, oats, and barley are also 
raised. Mr. Kutschbach follows the 
practice of selling his oats and barley 
for seed and buying his grain. He is 
managing his farm according to the 
most approved Warren-Livermore 
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methods except that he did not figure 
out his labor income for last year. 

"11, BS.A—J. H. Neethling is 
teaching in the agricultural school at 
Elsenburg, Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

‘11, BS.A—S. G. Judd, editor of 
the CoUNTRYMAN in 1910-11, who wasa 
farm manager at Marion, N. Y., for 
the two years following his graduation, 
is now Instructor in Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying at the Lyndon 
School of Agriculture at Lyndon 
Center, Vermont. 

*r1, B.S.A.—Arthur K. Getman will 
have charge of the course in Agricul- 
ture in the Summer Session. This 
course is intended to give teachers of 
Agriculture in elementary and high 
schools a general survey of the whole 
field of agriculture and its relations to 
economics, society, etc., and to study 
the more important principles of agri- 
culture. 

’r12, B.S.A.—Edwin P. Smith, a 
former Alumni Notes Editor of 
the COUNTRYMAN, is now mana- 
ger of the Peaceful Valley Farm at 
Oxford Depot, Orange County, N. 
Y. This is a 400 acre farm owned 
by a New York City business man and 
it is devoted principally to dairy, fruit, 
and poultry. Two years ago, when 
Mr. Smith assumed charge, there were 
practically no tools or stock on the 
place and it was rather a badly run 
down farm. Fifty acres have since 
been set out in tree fruit, mostly 
apples, and about two acres in small 
fruits. A herd of seventy-five pure 
bred Holsteins has been developed and 
about 1200 hens, besides considerable 
other poultry, hogs, and sheep, have 
been added. About five acres of 
garden truck is raised besides the regu- 
lar field crops. About twenty acres 
have been drained and quite a lot of 
building has been done, and plans for 
this year call for considerable more 
building and draining. 

Besides raising fine cows and crops 
and apples, Mr. Richards, the owner, 
is trying to raise some better citizens. 
About 12 New York City boys, who 
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SEEDS WITH A LINEAGE 


Unequalled original ‘stock,’ im- 
proved by seventy-five years of most 
careful cultivation and_ selection, 
make Carters Tested Seeds the 


msmaestyincceorcey, ‘ oceds with a Lineage.” 


CARTER’S TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they 
will give your grounds the same rich beauty that distin- 
guishes the notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. 
Ask any gardener with experience in Great Britain. He 


will tell you that Carter’s Seeds are unequalled. 


Write for our 1914 catalogue—‘‘Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested 


Seeds, Inc. borg 


130 Chamb f Te ste d 
amber o 
Commerce Bldg. Sececht. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 
Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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THE FIELD OF HOME ECONOMICS 
(Continued from page 272) 


4. Inspectors—Inspection of food 
and of markets is increasing and women 
have already entered this field. 


5. Purchasing agents.—Expert buy- 
ers of fabrics, textiles, clothing, and 
house-furnishings are already in de- 
mand. A course in home economics 
should enable an alert woman to be 
successful in this field. 

6. Designing.—Artistic millinery, 
expert costuming, and costume-design- 
ing should offer great possibilities to 
the artistic woman of practical inclina- 
tion. A knowledge of dressmaking 
and millinery should afford many a girl 
an opportunity to remain in the 
country and at the same time to earn 
money. 

7. Research work.—The laboratory 
affords a growing field for the scientific 
woman desiring neither to teach nor to 
be thrown where executive ability has 
commercial value. 

8. Care of children.—Expert care 
of children isin demand. The realiza- 


tion is growing that an untrained per- 
son is not competent to care for a child. 
The future must see women cultured 
and refined, versed in the psychology 
of childhood, and understanding the 
physical needs of the child, in positions 
of trust and responsibility. 


g. Modern philanthropy.—In no 
other field than this is there greater 
need of scientific knowledge and of 
tact in applying such knowledge. The 
woman who is able to combine the two 
qualifications will be invaluable in 
philanthropic work. 

10. Care of the individual home.— 
Last, but not least, is the profession of 
home-making. It is no longer suffi- 
cient for the woman who is to assume 
the responsibility of a household to 
know something of everything save the 
problerrs over which she is to spend a 
good part of her life. A knowledge of 
nutrition, of sanitation, of the care of 
the child, may not increase her wage- 
earning capacityin the home where she 
is wife and mother; but the welfare of 


the family, the benefits of their in- 
creased efficiency, are worthy of her 
best effort. 


FORMER STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 288) 


are either orphans or boys whom 
their parents can not manage, are sent 
out to live and work on the farm. 
They are taught different kinds of farm 
work and are given a chance and all 
possible encouragement to get a correct 
viewpoint of life and a proper start in 
life. It is encouraging to hear that 
most of these boys show much im- 
provement after being in God’s open 
country fora few months. Mr. Smith 
is manager of a farm that is trying to 
raise men. 

’12, B.S.A.—Since March 1st, Harry 
Embleton, who was an Instructor in 
the Poultry Department at Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Indiana, has 
been in charge of the J. R. Bray fruit 
farm at Highland, N. Y., across the 
Hudson from Poughkeepsie. While at 
Purdue, Embleton coached a class of 
more than a hundred students in 
wrestling, and Purdue had an inter- 
collegiate wrestling team for the first 
time this year. 

"12, B.S.A.—Jacobus C. Faure has 
changed his address from Pretoria to 
Box 502, Bloemfontain, O. F. S., Union 
of South Africa. 

"32, B.S.—Ivan McCellip has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in the 
Dairy Department at the Amherst 
Agricultural College in Massachusetts. 
Since leaving Cornell, McCellip has 
been an instructor in the Dairy 
Department at Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Indiana. 

13, BS.—Hiram E. Greiner is 
teaching Agriculture and is Vice- 
Principal of Union Academy at Belle- 
ville, N. Y. This academy is doing 
the regular four years’ work in agricul- 
ture. This summer, Greiner will work 
among the boys who are doing farm 
work, because under the Regents’ 
rules each pupil in agriculture is ex- 
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Every Dollar Comes Back 





There’s sound science back of H-O 
Steam-Cooked Chick Feed. The steam- 
cooking opens up all the grain cells, 
preparing them for easy assimilation. 


The fine balance you will notice on 
: High time for you to plan on getting a larger return the guarantee tag which shows an 
rom your 1914 corn crop and labor by ordering a ee 
UNADILLA SILO forthwith. Discount given on analysis of the contents of each bag. 
May and June delivery orders. With nutritious, suc- 
culent silage in the daily ration, winter or summer, 
ia —— with ry of half the hay and mill 
eed. is saving, plus the value of the increased es 

milk yield, will equal cost of a UNADILLA the first H O POULTRY FEEDS 
year. Do you know of a surer way to make your 


money return a INCLUDE 


100 PER CENT. DIVIDEND? Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 


A copy of our catalogue mailed gratis to anyone Poultry Feed Chick Feed 
contemplating the purchase of a silo this season. . 
Illustrates those features which have given the UNA- Dry Poultry Mash Scratching Feed 
oe a national reputation for being the best built ee 
and most convenient silo in use. 

Photo shows the twin 14 x 32 white pine UNADIL- | J. J. CAMPBELL THE H-O COMPANY 
LAS which have doubled the feeding value of the corn | MILLS 
crop on the Geo. P. Miller farm at Lewisburg, Pa. Gen. Sales Agt. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. | Hartford, Conn. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


BOX 22 UNADILLA, N. Y. 





ONE MAN CAN MILK 
FOUR COWS AT ONE 
TIME if you use 


B-L-K Milkers 


THE COWS like them, be- 
cause the action of the Pul- 
sator is soothing and regular 
and never hurts them. 


THE CONSUMER likes 
them, because they produce 
a sanitary product desirably 


low in bacterial count. 
THE DAIRYMAN likes them, because (1) by enabling one man to do the work of two, 


they simplify his labor problem; because (2) by reducing the time and labor of milking 
more than 50%, they materially increase his profits; because (3) by doing away with the 
hard work of hand-milking they keep his help contented; and because (4) they build up a 
quality reputation for his dairy. 


Write today telling how many cows you milk and ask for information regarding our 


B-L-K Milkers. 
D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Manufacturers also of ‘‘ Simplex’? Cream Separators and other “‘ Simplex” specialties. 
“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NEW 
YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 263) 


Home Economics department and 
directly managed by Miss Anna Hunn, 
a graduate of the first class in the col- 
lege which included Home Economics 
students. 

Women in Agriculture—Not all 
women in the College of Agriculture 
are taking the course in home econom- 
ics. More and more, agriculture is 
being considered as desirable employ- 
ment for women. One of the winter 
course students who took the course in 
poultry husbandry writes as follows: 

“T believe that farming is fast ap- 
proaching the intensive stage which 
will precede the more strictly scientific, 
and in this I see no reason why a man 
is more fitted for farming than a 
woman. Good farming means atten- 
tion to details, in which women as a 
rule excel men. It means records 
which are equally accurate in women’s 
hands; it means more careful sanitary 
measures and more attractive packing 
of products, and I believe that these 
things among others are better in 
women’s hands than in men’s. Much 
farm work, like plowing and cultivat- 
ing, is done by the hired laborer 
whether the farm be managed by man 
or woman. Surely the planning, the 
knowing the time best suited for all 
things, and judgment on most farm 
subjects, are just as well handled bya 
woman as by a man.” 

A thrifty farmer brought his two 
daughters to the Winter Course and 
said: “I want one to study dairying 
to look after my dairy farm when I am 
away from home and the other to study 
household economics in order that she 
may relieve her mother and become 
scientifically trained to preserve the 
health and comfort of the family.” 
Education for this man’s daughters 
was his capital and the cost of it was 
to him a necessary investment in order 
to gain the desired returns. 

The Four-Year Course.—Instruction 
in home economics in the New York 


State College of Agriculture is now 
organized as a four-years college course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science. Practically the same require- 
ments for entrance are exacted as for 
other full college courses given in 
Cornell University. Instruction for 
the first two years includes the same 
underlying science courses as are 
required in the general course in agri- 
culture—chemistry, physics, biology, 
botany, physiology, and bacteriology. 
The course includes also drawing, 
English, and political science, and 
affords opportunity for electing certain 
subjects from either the College of 
Agriculture or other colleges in accord- 
ance with the interests of the student. 
In the last two years much of the 
student’s time is spent in the study of 
foods and nutrition, sanitation, house- 
hold management, house furnishing, 
and house decorating, design, sewing, 
and millinery. Both the theoretical 
and the practical are included in the 
course. 


WHY NOT 


Investigate some of 
the available 


FARM BARGAINS 


IN THE 


HUDSON RIVER VALLEY 


AND THE 


KINDERHOOK COUNTRY 


RURAL LIFE CO. 


KINDERHOOK 
NEW YORK 
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The Northern Pacific Country 


offers a healthful, varied and invigorating climate; the best crop records and, in all respects, the 
t opportunities in the West to those seeking new locations or just starting out in the business world. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


with its 6,600 miles of trackage through this Storied Northwest, traverses the cream of the country 
from an see and industrial standpoint. This is equally true scenically. A thousand miles 


of its line follow historic trails, along historic rivers, and grand and historic mountain peaks are seen 
from its trains. 


Two modem transcontinental trains run daily between Chicago, three between St. Paul-Minne- 


apolis, one between St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, and Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and the North Pacific Coast. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
the world’s Wonderland is reached directly by this line via Gardiner 


Gateway, the northern and original entrance. Daily Pullman service, 
icago to Gardiner, and weekly personally-conducted excursions to 
and from the Park during the tourist season, June 15 to September 


15. Send for free literature. | 


A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 7 


A PROBLEM SOLVED WITH EFFICIENCY 


Have you money invested in producing prize stock, certified milk, or getting the best 
results possible from cattle and horses? THE KENT VACUUM GROOMER solves the 
cleaning problem. Animals do better; employees 

take greater interest, and cleaning of stock is done 

more sanitarily, and with less wear and tear by its use. 


ADAPTED to all kinds of power 


The Kent Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. 
Incorporated 
111 South Washington Street 
ROME, NEW YORK 


Also manufacturers of THE KENT STATIONARY VACUUM CLEANER. 





Ss 


FOR 29 YEARS. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular 
prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to 

. MOND, = _ Fishkil\-on-Hudsen, New York. 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 
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Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


O 
Ol 
O 
O 
O 
If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, Oo 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you oO 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- O 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of J] 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates [] 
or samples of work. dO 
O 
Ol 
ja 
a 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE 


The element of reliability enters into the 
making of a cleaning material equally as much 
as into the manufacture of any other article that 
must be of a dependable quality. 

The high standard of purity and cleaning 
excellence for which 


Wrando 


Dairyiman’s 


Cleaner and Cleanser 





is so well known and which is so carefully main- 
tained increases to the maximum the reliability 
which the butter or cheese maker can give to 
his dairy cleaning material. 

Since there are no greases, caustic proper- 
ties or other harmful ingredients in Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser to bring about 


a loss of quality in the finished 

Indian in Circle = =product, and since it has only 
the purest of cleaning ingredients 
that work in perfect harmony 
with milk, butter or cheese, the 
reliability of Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser is 
easily established as every pound 

in every package 1S Equal in all respects to every 
other pound. 

Its origina] low cost together with its thor- 
oughly reliable qualities make Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser the most ideal 
and serviceable cleaner for any dairy or factory. 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


Ricisiiamnes 
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BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 





OU needn’t fear a visit from the Sealer of Weights 
and Measures if you use Thatcher Milk Bottles. 

== You won’t give over-capacity either, because they 
are accurate! Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. “ELMIRA, N.Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library-Smoking Cons ie i, 
Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast. ‘ae : 


Automatic Electric Block Sionals 
COMFORT 


yey Had you any trouble with the MARCH wae coming through crack or 
crevice in the Greenhouse 


TWEMLOW Ss 


Ud Engh Sap. lazing Paty | 


SEMI-LIQUID 
Will stop the trouble. Put up in 16 ip in 16 pound car cans; 50 and 80 pound buckets. 
t 6 h vse - Whit t A SUPERB PAINT, with 
rd to 
‘Hammond's Greenhouse: HO, erent ee as 
or iron Greenhouses. It stays where you putit. In’‘5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 Gallons. 
Keser PAINT AND SLUG SHOT tes Fishkill: nee New York. J 


~ KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 
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What Is Your Farm Worth? 


Eastern Farms have been so depleted of their natural Fertility, that most of them 
seem incapable of producing a paying crop without chemical stimulants. For years 
they have depended principally on stimulants and---LIKE THE DRUG VICTIM--- 
require larger and larger doses of stimulants each year to produce at all. Finally and 
inevitably they are abandoned---lifeless and worthless. 


If You are a Drug Victim—Quit! 


Give your soil a square deal before it is too late. Start now to build up instead 
of tearing down. Adopt the one sane, permanent system of soil enrichment that is 
always successful. Meanwhile get increased crops at less than half the “fertilizer” 
expense. 

Beatey’s Fine Ground Natural Florida Phosphate Rock supplies the element 
Phosphorus at a saving of 200 to 600 Per Cent. Thousands of farmers in thirty-seven 
States have adopted a profitable husbandry recommended and endorsed by the 
highest authorities everywhere. Write us for particulars. 


Beatey’s Unadulterated Agricultural 


Phosphate Company 
21-22-23 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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What Can Be Done With Swamplands 


Swamplands can be reclaimed and made profitable by intelligent fertilization. 
They will produce good corn, onions, potatoes and hay. Their productiveness is 
not only increased, but maintained 


sy veins POTASH oo teem 


Use 100 to 200 pounds of Muriate per acre for corn, and the same amount of 
Sulphate for onions, potatoes or celery. Drill in 75 pounds of Kainit with seed 
to drive away root-lice or cut-worms. 

Send for BREE literature on this ir ‘-resting subject. Prices on any amount of Potash from 200 lbs. up, 
7%ERMAN KALI /VORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block Atlanta, Empire Bldg. New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bl 
* Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. San Francisco, 25 California Bt. 7 
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ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Unsurpassed in Quality. Highest Poisoning Power. No Soluble Arsenic. 

Easily Mixed with Water, Yet Fine Grained. Packed in Oak or Steel Kegs. 

The Ideal Arsenate of Lead for the Fruit Grower. The Best Poison for 
Potatoes and General Farm Crops, Shade Trees, Etc. 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 


30 Church St., New York 
Works and Laboratory - . Hoboken, N. J. 


SHA e ee ee eee 


SETA ee oreo 


SETS Sennen one none 


TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE WHEN MILKING 
—— TIME COMES YOU NEED THE——— 


SIMPLICITY MILKING MACHINES 


They are the simplest in construction, made of the best material, has the fewest 
rubber parts, and every part can be thoroughly sterilized. 


It has no mechanical construction for working the relief, the cow, by the flow of 
milk, controls this herself, causing an uniform relief at each milking. 


There is an inspection glass at the bottom of each teatcup so there is no guess 
work if each teat is milking. 
Do not be worrying about your hired help leaving you to do your milking all 


alone, for you can overcome this by installing at once the SIMPLICITY MILKING 
MACHINES which will stay with you each and every day of the year. 


Write for full particulars today, before you forget the name. 


F. GROFF & SON 


St. Johnsville New York 


55 Ss a SS © a 2 
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One Barrel of “Scalecide” 
‘Will Spray é as many Trees as Three Berrels, ° 
¢ ; _.Lime Sulfur. 
i" Sgt 


“*Scalecide’’ has 


ai greater iavigossting effect LIME LIME LIME 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to | SULFUR mead ee LFUR 


apply. We can back up this statement with facts 
concerning the Good Results from Using 


a “SCALECIDE” 


Send for our illustrated booklet—‘‘Proof of The Pudding’’. Tells how ‘‘Scalecide” will positively destroy San Jose and 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees, Write today for this FREE book and 
also our booklet—*‘Spraying Simplified’’. 

Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 

the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 


We are World Distributors for WREELAND’S “‘ELECTRO” SPRAY CHEMICALS and Arsenate 


of Lead Powder (33 per cent), which, used wet or dry, has no equal in strength or texture. Avoid imitations. 
B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’¢ Chemists : 50 Church Street, New York City 


Spray your FRUIT TREES with 


HEMINGWAY’S LEAD ARSENATE 


HIGH ANALYSIS EASY TO MIX STAYS IN SUSPENSION 
Spray or Dust your POTATO-PLANTS and GRAPE VINES with 


HEMINGWAY’S ‘“CAASCU”’ 


Pronounced “K. S. Q.” 
KILLS THE BUG PREVENTS BLIGHT CAN’T BURN FOLIAGE 
For Booklets and Prices, write to 


HEMINGWAY & CO., Inc., Dept. C. 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


For Dairies, Creameries 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


FerTiLize | 
BECAUSE. 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
MAKING 


(Continued from page 276) 


IN HOME- 


holstered chairs of whatever wood the 
frame might be, were recovered with a 
substantial tapestry showing a small 
foliated pattern in greens, blues, old 
rose, greys, and black. The hint of 
old rose, betrayed in the border of the 
paper, in the mahogany pieces, and the 
tapestry of the chairs, suggested old 
rose window draperies of a quiet tone, 
as a finishing touch to the room. 

A few new things, lamps, books, 
desks, or mirrors were fitted into place 
as the need for them arose. The bed- 
rooms are comfortable, but are by no 
means perfect, as these had to take 
things that were left after the best 
pieces were used for the family rooms. 
An attempt has been made to keep the 
painted pieces in one room, the mahog- 
any in another, the oak in another and 
so on. In spite of this the bedrooms 


are still a bit motley in appearance. 
The readjustment will continue, how- 
ever, until gradually each room is con- 


sidered to be the best that can be made 
of the materials. Within the last year 
a sleeping porch has been added over 
the kitchen. 

The house is managed in a codpera- 
tive way by four girls and two Depart- 
ment instructors, the house chaperones. 
The seventh, a graduate student, does 
not codperate in the house keeping 
scheme. The work is divided into 
three sections: 

1. Preparation of food, including care 
of furnace and stove. 2. Dish washing. 
3. Sweepingand dusting of living rooms 
and dining room. 

The work is arranged for six persons 
as follows: A. and B. cook for one 
week, C. and D. wash dishes, E. and F. 
sweep, (A. being head cook). Second 
week, C. and D. cook, E. and F. wash 
dishes, A. and B. sweep. Third week, 
E. and F. cook, A. and B. wash dishes, 
C. and D. sweep. Fourth week, B. 
and A. cook, D. and C. wash dishes 
F. and E. sweep. Fifth week, D. and 
C. cook, F. and E. wash dishes, B.and 
A.sweep. Sixth week, F. and E. cook, 


B. and A. wash dishes, D. and C. sweep 
At the end of every six weeks, there is 
a complete change of partners so that 
there are three entirely new combina- 
tions, and so on. 

Food costs two dollars each per 
week. Room rent is at the same price. 
The cost of food is the sum the girls 
have themselves determiried and is 
based on their experience of an eco- 
nomical and wholesome diet. 

All household accounts are kept in 
one loose-leaf book, according to the 
system used by Miss Fleming, the 
Department accountant. At the end 
of the year, the girls have an exact 
record of their common expenses, food, 
fuel, rent, lighting, etc. These ac- 
counts are of course at the service of 
the Department for reference. 

Each girl is responsible for the care 
of her own room. Because of the 
demands of University work, the girls 
do not attempt to do their weekly 
cleaning. For this purpose a woman 
comes two afternoons a week. 

From time to time the Lodge serves 
certain educational and social pur- 
poses. Last year the house was used 
by the winter course students as a 
laboratory for meal preparation. This 
year it has been used as a house prac- 
tice laboratory for the freshmen. A 
winter course reception was held at 
the Lodge last year, and during the 
National Home Economics Conference 
last June, the house was open all the 
time and tea was served daily. The 
house is always open to visitors after 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

The students who live in the Lodge 
are very enthusiastic about it. There 
is indeed a true home spirit. The 
girls are loyal and helpful among them- 
selves and rejoice in knowing that 
their temporary home is of real service 
to the community. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


(Continued from page 285) 
different departments closer together 
and to keep them in touch with each 
other’s work. Each meeting is given 
up to one department, which outlines 
the work that it is doing. 
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ewey s Ready Ration 


25 per cent. Protein 


Guaranteed Analysis: 7" "“"'::: 


50 “ “ Carbohydrates 
COMPOSITION : 


Eagle Distillers Dried Grains, Choice Cotton Seed Meal, Old Process Linseed Oil 
Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, Pure Hominy Feed, Malt Sprouts, % per 
cent Salt. 

Dewey’s Ready Ration, when fed in connection with the home-grown hay, straw, 
fodder, ensilage and roots, forms a perfectly balanced ration. It is a complete grain 
ration for dairy cows. No other feed or grain need be fed with it. 


THE FEED QUESTION 


The feed question is not or should not be of price per ton, but of “‘how much milk 
will each dollar’s worth of feed produce.’’ Dewey’s Ready Ration is worth all it costs 
because it is scientifically blended from the highest grade feeds to produce for you all the 
milk possible for each dollar that you pay. ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 
Try Dewey’s Ready Ration. Give it a chance to convince you. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


BOX 577 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 
Write for prices on 3D (Dewey’s Distillers Dried) Grains. 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


Chr. Hansen’s 
RENNET TABLETS 


CHEESE COLOR TABLETS | TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


For Cheese Maki the F 
eee |THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 


A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Also try our DANISH BUTTER COLOR. | 
It gives that beautiful golden June shade and 


does not affect the faintest aroma or flavor in | 
the butter. | 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR | A 
AND LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE | 


Have Stood the Test of Time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory | THE FLAVELL Co. 


BOX 1095 LITTLE FALLS, N.Y, | Asbury Park, N. J == 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 


College here at Cornell 


+~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Well Rotted 


Horse Manure 


DRIED GROUND ODORLESS 


To insure increased Garden Crops— 
larger and brighter Flowers and a rich 
green Lawn, give your soil a heavy 
coating of Dried Ground Horse 
Manure. No weed seeds, no refuse— 
it becomes part of the soil. 

Plant food is immediately available 
and lasting. Your planting will be 
successful when you use Well Rotted 
Horse Manure. Put up in bags 100 
Ibs. each. 


Write for circular and prices. 


New York Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


EA! 


y mm 
Then you won’t spend money pulling out the 
one that failed. 

e make over 300 types of pumps—one for every 
purpose. Tell us what you need a pump for, and 
we will suggest the type that will serve you best. 
Write Mr. Gould, care of our Consultation Depart- 
ment. His advice isfree. It may save you many 
dollars and days of wasted time. 


GOouiLDsSs 
4a 
PUMPS 


We specialize on pumps. Our big 70-acre factory turns out 
more pumps than any other concern in the country, And this 
multiplied output means greater efficiency and a lower cost to 
you. Before you buy any pump, loek up the Goulds dealer in 
your town. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


A little volume of pointers on ‘‘Water Supply for the Coun” 
try Home,” illustrated with pictures and diagrams. Tells 
how to have running water on the farm. Serd 

for it. (27) 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO, 
16 W. Fall Street 
SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 
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Make Every Inch of Soil Produce 


the Maximum at Lowest Cost 


In order to make your soil produce its maximum yield, you should supply a 
fertilizer “made to order” to"meet your. individual soil and crop conditions. 


for General Farm Use 
Bramads 


comprise special distinct compositions of plant food elements for forage crops, 
root crops and cereals to meet just your individual soil and crop requirements. 
They supply just the constituents your particular soil may need for some special 
crop. You pay for no unnecessary plant food elements. 





Early Crop Odorless Fertilizer 
is prepared especially for the market garden trade for vegetables, small fruits, 
greenhouse and garden crops. It supplies the four plant food elements needed 
for these crops in soluble form, mixed in such proportions as to meet your particu- 
lar soil and crop requirements. Although soluble, it is so prepared in granular 
form as to prevent leaching and wasting. It produces quick growth and early 
maturity, which means bigger profits. 


Holden’s Special Fertilizers 
For Florists and Gardeners for Greenhouse Work 


These fertilizers are prepared by men who have made a life study of green- 
house fertilization in such a manner as to furnish just the plant food elements 
which your compost lacks. For this reason you save the cost of such plant food 
elements as your particular soil or crop may not require. 


Mak-Gro-Odorless Plant Food 


A clean, high grade, granular fertilizer for potted house plants, window 
boxes, flower beds, small fruits, lawns and general home garden use—made for 
the amateur. A splendid side line for florists operating their own stores. 


Agricultural Chemical and Fertilizer Materials 
We are prepared to furnish all high grade agricultural chemicals and fer- 
tilizer materials in any quantity. We make a specialty of Genuine Thomas 


Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag.) 


WE SELL ONLY DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 
Write today for our Fertilizer Booklet 


Consumers Fertilizer Co. 
306 Longacre Bldg. New York City 
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We Knock Out the Home Runs in the 
Athletic Outfitting Game 


Here you will find all the better things for 
Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, Track, Crew and 
all athletic games. 


Our makers are the best in the land—Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Spalding, Norman & 
Bennett, Harry C. Lee, Slazenger, etc. 


Outfitters of every Varsity Major and Minor sports Team, the Ag. Base 
Ball Team, etc. : : : : : : : : Wewant YOUR business. 


Treman, King & Co. 


The Sanitary Liner 


This illustration shows our new removable, non-rusting liner for 
the bowl chamber of the 1914 model U. S. Cream Separator. Milk 
can not touch the iron bowl chamber of the separator. This liner 
can be taken out easily, and washed with other parts. 
It has a unique but simple locking device which holds 
it rigidly in place when in the frame of the separator. 

THE 1914 MODEL 


NITED 
STATE 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


e only separator on the market equipped with such a sanitary feature. 
. makes the U. S. the easiest to keep in clean and sweet condition. The 
. S. Cream Separator hol!s the World’s Record for clean skimming in 
fifty consecutive runs with ten different breeds of cows during a period of 


days. Get Our 1914 Catalogue 
Call on the local dealer for our new 1914 catalog. He will be glad to demonstrate 
this better cream separator to you. Let him put it in yourdairy room on trial at his 


and our risk. Ifthere’s no U. S. Cream Separator dealer in your vicinity, write to 
our nearest office. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chicago, IL BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT [Aan Cal. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


The Shops of Shops 


Come right in to headquarters where you can find everything for 
man’s wear at lowest prices. 


Leave your measure for ONE HALF DOZEN SHIRTS for ONE DOZEN 
DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of a stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP, L. C. BEMENT HILL SHOP, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


F, J. HAUSNER, Jeweler 


Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 205 E. State Street 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 





INCORPORATED 1868 
Tioga Street, cor. Seneca ITHACA, N. Y. 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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Have Them Cleaned by the 
NEW PROCESS 


It keeps them new. Costs no more than primitive ] 
| methods and lasts longer 


— 


MODERN DRY-CLEANING 
AND PRESSING WORKS 


W. F. FLETCHER & CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
es a a es 








| Norton Printing Co.  317E. State St. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
! Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
SSS == =h_>__ERh = >ELE== =| =Lh_>=_»_LW!_wL_—S>_>FHH_= Eh _LDL_L >= 


White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


obinson's Photograph Shop 


214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


Photographer for the Senior Class stele 








New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
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Do you get best values for 
money you spend for shoes 
Do you make comparisons 

If not, why not - - - - @ 


Judicious spenders should 


It will prove to their perfect satisfaction 
that our values are the best 


$3.50 to $5.00 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP, Inc. 


204 E. State Street 


USAR Snr anon earner eee eel re De 


New Dork Life 
Snsurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


SRST TSA Sree Senora 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


: 
: 


BOTH PHONES 


i icaaaiaciaiatiia 
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C¢ 0 A [ id il OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


PHOTOGRAPHER Bell Phone, 173-W 
High-Grade-Work Only 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 











SESESESESESSEET SSE TESTS TEES 


BAXTER’S: 


Clothing and Furnishings 


have pleased hundreds of CORNELL 
students during the last Five Years. 
Why? Because we sell only first class 
merchandise and guarantee every 
dollar’s worth of it; we fit our cloth- 
ing to please; our service is unexcelled, 
and last but not least, we sell at One 
Price to All. 

Please consides this ‘‘Shop,” ‘‘Your 
ae You get your money’s worth 

ere. 


E. B. BAXTER, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


“The Quality Shop” 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
150 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
EEECEELELELELELELELELET ESE 


Cafeteria 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


onacenceseoscseqncensneeescoosenseess 


THREE MEALS DAILY 





D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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Is at your service for all classes of Fine 


PRINTING Buffalo Street, 
ENGRAVING Next to Post 


Office, 
ETC. ITHACA, N.Y. 





Ithaca Phone 76x 


The Palace 
Laundry ... 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. 





Ithaca Hotel 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Ithaca’s Leading and Only European Hotel 


One hundred rooms; 50 rooms with 
private bath. All rooms have running 
water, electric lights, local and long 
distance telephones. 

No expense has been spared in fur- 
nishing this hotel to make it modern 
and up-to-date and comfortable for its 
patrons. 


The Dutch Kitchen has become 
famous for its excellent cuisine and 
service at reasonable prices. 


Tue Horet OrcHEstRA will render 
a musical programme every evening. 


J. A. and J. H. Caussr, - Proprietors 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


A.B. KENNED 


Weddings. 


East STATE St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


We keep a fine line of dia- 


monds and jewelry and do all 


kinds of repairing neatly at : : 
EL RAR eS oy EA Re eS 





Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 


Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


Heggies’ Jewelry 
Store === 


136 E. State St. 
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Flashlight Photography... 


H. C. CABLE Ithaca Phone 180-X 


405 COLLEGE AVE. 


TYPEWRITERS 27 i. 


Special Rates for the College Year 
H. L. O’DANIEL, Both Phones. 204 N. Tioga St. 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 

PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
THE BO OL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLOR AL Co. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | ttnaca Phone 428-c 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 

















Photographer and Kodak Dealer 


ss \ yy ye Specialists in Both Departments 
s\ if YY Le For fifteen years we have photographed Cornell 
* <i Students at the same stand 
\ * 


-* or = KODAKS for Sale 
= > Yin Bare Rent or Exchange 
| Both Phones 
Over 115 & 117 E. State St. 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 122 N. Aurora Street 
Victor Talking Machines, Records, Etc. 


Victor Victrola Complete “js Records 


WE HAVE THEM WHEN YOU WANT THEM 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO WAIT AT 


Parlors HICKEY’S LYCEUM 
a eae. STORES 
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THE HISTORY OF HOUSEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 270) 
traveller has been accustomed. When 
the hospitable Eskimo to the far north 
of the Labrador hails the passerby, he 
almost drags him in for entertainment, 
and his wife serves the traveller-guest 

with tea! 

For the housekeeping of all other 
primitives living in our own century, 
we get all sorts of interesting details in 
such books as the “Woman of All 
Nations” by Joyce & Thomas, and in 
the Geographical Magazine. We can 
get stories, too, at first hand from 
travellers. One U. S. Army officer 
tells an after-dinner story which runs 
like this: He had been served in 
regular European fashion at a dinner 
party in Manila given to him and some 
of his fellow officers and their wives. 
The table had been set with shining 
white table damask and the proper 
amount of silver, glass and china. 
The menu was chosen and served as if 
the dinner were in Paris or Milan. 
Having forgotten his gloves at leave- 
taking, this officer returned to the 
house of his host two hours later in 
time to surprise the same family, 
seated on top of a low, bare dining 
table. They were grouped about a 
huge earthen bowl, filled with a rice 
concoction from which all were dipping 
for themselves, with long handled 
sticks, and using no intermediary in- 
dividual plates. 

There, then, the housekeepers have 
two standards, two sets of rules for 
playing the housekeeping game, one 
for native guests and one for Europeans. 
Yes, there is certainly a history of 
housekeeping, of all ages and nations, 
all centuries and countries. 


FORMER STUDENTS 
(Continued from adv. page 10) 
pected to do some summer work and 
the teacher must look after this work. 

"13, Sp.—D. A. O’Brien is teaching 
agriculture at Little Valley High 
School, Little Valley, N.Y. Mr.O’Brien 
was at the College during Farmers’ 
Week getting some of the good things 
that were being passed around then. 


Countryman 


13, B.S.—A. M. Besemer has re- 
signed from the Dairy Department of 
this college and has accepted the posi- 
tion of sanitary bacteriologist with 
the Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Besemer 
assumed his new duties April rst and 
is at present located at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where the Department of Chem- 
istry is carrying on some experiments 
on sanitary contamination. 

*13, B.S.—Leon H. Spooner is con- 
nected with the Horticultural Bureau 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture. This Bureau has charge 
of the inspection of all nursery stock 
in the state, of the orchards, and of all 
shipments of shrubs or trees coming 
into the state from other states or 
countries. Also this Bureau aids the 
fruit growers in every possible way to 
take care of their orchards. At pre- 
sent Spooner is at Lockport where he 
is working with an inspector who has 
charge of the western New York coun- 
ties. 


"14, B.S.—The announcement has 
been made of the engagement of H. D. 
Bauder, who graduates in June, and 
Miss Louise Brown, who is attending 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Brown is from Middletown, 
N. Y. Mr. Bauder, who lives in Fort 
Plain, N. Y., is a member of the Band- 
hu fraternity and also Heb-sa, the 
honorary agricultural senior society. 
No date has been announced for the 
wedding. 





Fraser’s Fruit Trees 
are grown for the man who wants good 
stock and knows it when he sees it. 
My Apple, Pear, Peach and Cherry 
trees are healthy, true to name, vigor- 
ous, free from scale. All trees are bud- 
ded from bearing orchards, of which I 
have 300 acres under my control. Send 


today for my helpful booklet on fruit 
growing and varieties. 


SAMUEL FRASER 


Nurseryman, Fruit Grower and 
Consulting Agriculturist 


93 Main Street Geneseo, N. Y. 





The Cornell Countryman 
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FRANTZ=PREMIER 
ELECTRIC 
SUCTION CLEANER 


Fn 


\ $39°° 


D° away with your annual spring i 
house cleaning by using a Frantz- j 
Premier. Instead of anupheaval of fur- | 
niture, ripping up of carpets, etc., to | 
get rid of the accumulated dirt of i 
months, we have a regularand simple | 
method which results in perpetual 
freedom from dust and dirt. Tele- 
phone immediately for a free trial. 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


115-117 So. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


0 (0 em oe + OD OED) ED OED ED ED) ED 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Prop. 903 Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. saiecapyrmraranne 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


This fall season finds us more fully equipped to satisfy your wants than ever before. 
Special attention has been paid to get best material at minimum price. Suits and 
Overcoats, $10.00 to $30.00; Raincoats, $5.00 to $30.00; Mackinaws, 
$6.00 to $12.00. We make Suits to measure and save you from $5.00 to $10.00. 


VISIT OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Underwear, and all other articles you’d find in a first 
class shop. Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for sale and to rent. 


“If not we make it right”’ 134 East State Street 


PROFESSORS, STUDENTS, INSTRUCTORS, you will get 
MORE INSURANCE FOR LESS MONEY 


IF YOU HAVE A POLICY WITH 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent, 
149 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS Ithaca ’Phone 
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The 


Clinton House 
Williams Brothers ee eh eee ee 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Corner Cayuga and Seneca Sts. 
TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 


Cuisine and Service Unexcelled 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Luncheon, 12 to2 - - - $0.75 
Dinner, 6to8 - - - - .75 


Sunday Dinner, 1 to 2:30- = .75 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY DINNERS 


** Ithaca’s Popular Hotel ”’ 


FFP EEEEEEE EEE EEE HEHE HEE HH OEE H EEE 


He BE FFE SEE PEE EEE REE EE EE HER Ht dete Ae 


999944545990595940808040006 
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A CLEAN AND ODORLESS 


MINERAL 
PLANT FOO 





Insures bigger crops and will destroy cut worms and bugs 


The New Mineral Plant Food is a finely powdered rock, 
which contains all the mineral elements necessary to make 
plants thrioe and grow. : : : : : : tt 233 


FOR GARDENS AND LAWNS-—Increases the yield; improves 
the color and flavor of fruits and vegetables and gives them vitality 
and long-keeping quality. Imparts to lawn grass a rich, green color 
and kills the grub worms. 


FOR FRUIT TREES AND ORNAMENTALS—Trees respond 
very quickly to an application of the New Mineral Plant Food, 
growing better fruit and more luxuriant foliage. 


FOR ALL FIELD CROPS—The New Mineral Plant Food is a 
natural plant food. It is highly efficient for every kind of crop 
and in all kinds of soil. 


These facts are established. There is no doubt or uncertainty about 
the truth of these statements. 


For sale at Florists, Grocers, and Hardware Stores, or direct, where 
local dealers have not already obtained supplies. 


The New Mineral Fertilizer 
——— Company———} 


11 So. Market St. and 36 Chatham St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Buy Fruit Trees that are 
Grown on the Eastern Shore 


For more than three hundred years this section be- 
tween the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic has been 
famous for its soil, its productiveness, its long growing 
season, and its mild climate. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries have all the good things given 
by Nature. To these advantages we have 
added the skill of expert horticulturists, and 
a force of men trained in nursery practice. 
The result is shown in the trees and shrubs 
that are shipped from our big packing house. 

There are six points that have made 
Harrisons’ Nurseries famous : 


1—We sell only the trees we grow. We be- 
lieve we are the first nursery firm to adopt 
such an important policy. 


2—Our fruit trees are budded from bearing 
orchards. No unknown varieties go out of 
our packing house; we are sure of our stock. 


3—Age for age our trees are larger than 
most others. Our intensive cultivation, 
the rich soil, and long season, give stocky 
growth. 


4—Harrisons’ Trees have big root systems. 
The loose, warm soil makes a strong bunch of 
fibres to sustain the tree when transplanted. 


5—We have over 2500 acres of Eastern Shore 
land planted to Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses and plants. 


6—We have a larger corps of experts in our 
employ than any other nursery concern in 
America. 


Come to Berlin during the Summer 


Whether you are interested in farms or fruit trees, COME! We 
want to show you our nurseries and orchards. We will pay your 
hotel bill during your stay in our town. 


“How to Grow and Market Fruit,” our guide book, is 50 cents, and 
that amount is rebated later on a $5 order. Our big general catalogue 
is free; write to-day. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, s:--. Berlin, Md. 





are used exclusively by 
98°. of the World’s Creameries 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE not keep as accurate records as the 
a dozen different makes of creamery or creameryman, or test their skim-milk 
factory separatorsinuse. Today over with the Babcock tester, they do not 
98 per cent of the world’s creameries appreciate just what the difference be- 
use De Laval Separators exclusively. tween a good and a poor separator 

IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF means to them in dollars and cents. 
several thousand dollars a year NOW, IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF 
whether a De Laval or some other legal advice, you would go to alawyer. 
make of separator is used in a cream- If you were sick you wouldconsult a 

doctor. If you had the toothache, 
you would call on a dentist. Why? 
Because these men are all specialists 
in their line, and you rely upon their 
judgment and skill. 

WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A 
separator why nct profit by the ex- 
perience of the creameryman which . 
qualifies him to advise you correctly? 
He knows which separator will give 
you the best service and be the most 
economical for you to buy. That’s 
why 98 per cent of the world’s 
creameries and milk dealers use the 
De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER REC- 

ommendation for the De Laval than 

EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFER- the fact that the men who make the 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in the separation of milk a business use the 
useoffarm separators. Owing to the De Laval to the practical exclusion 
fact, however, that most farm users do of all other makes of cream separators. 


A De Laval Catalog, to be had for the ‘asking, will make plain 
the many points of superiority of De Laval Cream Separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





